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In  the  opportunity  extended  to  all  to  attend  free  schools 
and  in  the  breadth  and  scope  of  the  curriculum  offered,  the  educa- 
tional system  in  our  country  provides  a  program  for  American  youth 
unsurpassed  by  any  other  country.    Moreover,  many  other  aspects  of 
life  in  our  American  democracy  serve  to  develop  in  youth  an  active 
appreciation  of  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship.    Freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  religion,  high  standards 
of  living,  mass  production,  wide  distribution  of  goods,  and  many 
other  economic  and  social  advantages  shape  the  attitudes  and  deter- 
mine the  behavior  of  our  citizens.    Effective  social  learning  is 
carried  on  in  the  home,  in  the  church  and  in  civic  groups,  but  the 
school  exists  to  transmit  our  cherished  ideals  of  democratic  tradi- 
tion.   Today  we  are  faced  with  increasingly  complex  economic  and  social 
issues.    We  must  therefore  prepare  youth  for  intelligent  citizenship 
and  evolve  new  techniques  for  making  the  ideals  of  democracy  both 
meaningful  and  real.    In  the  educational  process  young  people  must 
be  made  to  realize  in  an  Increasing  degree  their  individual  respon- 
sibilities in  contributing  human  resources  and  Influence  toward  the 
general  welfare  J  This  paper  considers  a  man's  life's  work  as  a 
primary  resource.    It  attempts  to  show  how  the  social  studies  teacher 
can  help  pupils  develop  and  contribute  their  resources  by  aiding 
them  in  choosing  a  career. 

Many  subjects  and  school  activities  contribute  richly  to 
social  learning.    The  general  field  of  the  social  studies  does,  how- 
ever, in  the  writer's  opinion,  afford  the  most  direct  approach  and 
greatest  opportunity  for  training  youth  in  those  attitudes,  knowledges 
and  skills  which  are  desirable  for  worth  while  living  in  a  democratic 


society. 

Toward  this  end  some  schools  have  instituted  courses  in  vo- 
cational civics  to  contribute  to  social  learning.    Such  schools  re- 
cognize that  democratic  society  will  advance  only  as  it  provides  the 
opportunity  for  youth  to  grow  In  power,  in  achievement  and  in  service 
to  others. 

The  State  of  New  York,  in  19^1 >  proposed  a  program  in  social 
studies  as  exemplified  in  Chart  I,  page  k.    The  program  follows  the 
current  trend  in  the  evolution  of  social  studies  Instruction.  The 
Bureau  of  Curriculum  Development  which  proposed  the  program  consid- 
ered not  only  the  general  aim  of  all  education,  hut  also  the  objec- 
tives of  the  social  studies  program,  expressed  as  ways  of  living  and 
as  patterns  of  behavior.    From  these  three  areas  it  concludes  bases 
for  content  expressed  as  basic  or  fundamental  concepts  which  the  child 
must  understand  and  practice  if  he  is  to  serve  society. 
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After  studying  the  chart  we  might  ask  ourselves,  How  can  an 
adult  hope  to  accomplish  any  of  these  objectives  if  he  is  not  well 
adjusted  to  his  life's  work?    Certainly  his  wage  determines  the  de- 
gree to  which  he  can  satisfy  his  wants.    The  type  of  work  he  does 
determines  the  environment  he  must  work  and  live  in.    Guiding  the 
choice  of  an  occupation  is  then,  a  very  important  function  of  the 
social  studies  program  if  it  is  the  duty  of  that  program  to  adjust 
pupils  to  civic,  economic  and  social  living. 

Before  discussing  the  nature  of  occupational  information  in 
detail,  it  might  be  well  to  come  to  some  clear-cut  definition  of  the 
term.    As  used  throughout  this  paper,  the  writer  adopts  Shartle's 
definition.    "Occupational  Information  is  the  principal  tool  used 
in  exploring  with  an  individual,  the  jobs,  the  occupations,  the 
families  of  occupations,  industries  and  all  other  relative  opportun- 
ities that  may  be  ahead  for  him  if  he  makes  certain  vocational 
choices."'1' 

The  imparting  of  occupational  information  concerning  the 
fields  of  work  must  always  be  stressed.    For  upon  this  teaching  de- 
pend the  actions  of  the  pupil's  daily  life  once  he  has  made  a  car- 
eer choice.    Thus  the  pupil's  life  work,  his  relation  to  society, 
his  personal  pride  or  prestige,  his  economic  security,  all  depend 
on  that  choice  which  eventually  he  must  make.    Occupational  informa- 
tion can  help  him  make  a  wise  vocational  choice  by  presenting  con- 


1 

Shartle,  Carroll  P.,  Teaching  Occupational  Information. 
New  York:  Prentice -Hall  Inc.,  19^6. 


else,  accurate,  up-to-date  and  unbiased  facts  regarding  the  fields 
of  work.    Only  when  such  information  is  provided  will  the  school 
meet  the  need  of  the  pupil  as  a  potential  worker. 

The  writer  stresses  this  work  as  the  function  of  the  school 
because  all  too  often  parents  do  not  care  what  their  children  do 
at  work  so  long  as  they  provide  their  own  means  of  support.  More- 
over, some  parents  insist  on  and  almost  force  the  child  to  accept 
their  will  with  regard  to  an  occupational  choice.    All  too  often 
the  tradesman's  son  becomes  the  apprentice,  the  professional  man's 
son  the  college  student,  without  due  regard  for  psychological  fac- 
tors or  occupational  opportunities.    Whereas  vocational  guidance 
helps  the  student  to  recognize  his  abilities,  needs  and  interests, 
occupational  information  explores  the  fields  of  work  in  which  indiv- 
idual students  might  apply  their  existant  or  cultivated  interests 
and  capacities. 

Fields  of  work  are  by  nature  ever-changing  and  vast.    New  , 
jobs  are  created  every  day;  requirements  for  jobs  change.  Inven- 
tions change  schemes  of  production  and  schemes  of  marketing.  Oc- 
cupational Information  must,  therefore,  if  it  is  to  be  of  use,  keep 
abreast  of  the  social  and  economic  trends  of  society.    By  utiliz- 
ing the  social  studies  program  to  teach  social  change  in  society 
we  might  at  the  same  time  teach  the  changes  as  they  affect  occupa- 
tions . 

Thus  because  of  these  complexities  in  society  and  in  occupa- 
tions, occupational  Information  must  be  taught.    Stress  must  be  placed 


( 


<"£  e  •do] 


on: 

a.  Gathering  information  available. 

b.  Developing  and  using  the  information  gathered. 

c.  Evaluating  the  material  gathered. 

d.  Surveying  the  occupations  and  families  of  occupations. 

e.  Allowing  ample  time  for  individual  study,  outside  the 
case  program,  of  specific  occupations  in  which  the  pu- 
pils as  individuals  or  as  members  of  a  group  have  an 
expressed  interest. 

Pupils,  if  they  are  to  benefit  from  this  special  emphasis, 

will  require  study  guidance  from  the  teacher.    As  individuals  or  as 

members  of  committees  they  will  also  have  to  do  much  investigating 

2 

for  themselves.    The  Hamrick  survey    lists  those  items  of  occupa- 
tional information  taught  in  occupational  courses  which  were  sur- 
veyed by  its  author.    By  this  listing  one  can  note  the  complexity 
of  the  field  and  from  it  a  teacher  might  choose  to  teach  those  it- 
ems which  she  feels  would  benefit  her  group.    Of  all  the  items  list- 
ed there  is  not  one  which  does  not  affect  our  daily  work.    How  then 
can  such  a  complex  subject  and  task  escape  the  scope  of  the  school's 
teaching?    The  answer  is,  it  cannot,  if  the  school  is  to  serve  the 
needs  of  youth,  the  community  and  society.    There  is  a  definite  need 
for  occupational  information  to  be  taught  then,  not  as  an  incidental 
topic  but  as  one  which  is  well  planned,  co-ordinated  and  continuous. 
All  the  avenues  of  exploration  in  any  such  a  program  should  lead  to 
a  tentative  decision  concerning  one's  life  work.    This  decision  is 
one  of  the  most  important  acts  of  a  person's  life,  upon  it  depends 
his  chance  of  success  and  eventual  happiness.    Because  of  the  inab- 
ility of  the  child  to  make  a  wise  vocational  choice  in  the  absence 
of  a  background  of  occupational  information  and  because  of  the  fail- 

2 

See  Appendix  A,  page  68. 
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ure  of  many  ignorant  parents  or  guardians  to  be  of  any  large  service 
to  the  child  it  becomes  the  duty  of  society  to  impart  occupational 
Information  through  education. 

Even  very  young  children  hare  contacts  with  occupational 
life .    It  seems  unnecessary  then  to  wait  until  the  third  or  fourth 
grade  to  begin  to  bring  Information  to  him  with  regard  to  the  world 
at  work.   Almost  from  the  time  the  child  can  walk  he  is  Interested 
in  the  work  of  the  horns.   As  he  grows  older  and  his  social  circle 
is  enlarged  his  interests  are  Increased.    If  we  planned  courses  of 
study  carefully  eren  the  kindergarten  pupil  would  gain  soma  know- 
ledge of  the  common  occupations .   The  elementary  school  cannot  ig- 
nore the  vocational  implications  of  its  program  if  it  intends  to 
produce  better  citizens,  more  completely  developed  individuals  and 
more  intelligent  consumers .    Teachers  must  remember  to  show  the 
relation  of  education  to  work  at  this  primary  level.  We  must  do 
so  as  an  incentive  measure  to  inspire  students  to  complete  school 
or  to  give  them  an  adequate  general  education  background  which  the 
counselor  might  use  in  counseling  those  who  find  it  necessary  to 
leave  school. 

By  using  the  social  studies  program  to  teach  occupational 
information  social  studies  teachers  might  hope  to  develop  in  the 
child  the  ability  to  discriminate  as  to  the  desirability  of  employ- 
ment in  certain  fields  of  employment.   Also  they  must  develop  an  ap- 
preciation for  the  social  contributions  made  by  each  occupation  and 
occupational  family.   Each  pupil  must  realize  that  work  in  some  de- 
gree does  contribute  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  social  groups. 
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These  implications  are  best  stressed  at  the  elementary  level.  This 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  they  should  be  cast  aside  after  that. 
The  social  significance  of  useful  work  is  of  concern  when  surveying 
and  comparing  the  fields  of  work,  so  is  it  necessary  and  of  prime 
importance  in  making  a  specific  vocational  choice.    Since  this  is 
true  the  writer  concludes  that  this  developmental  process  of  teach- 
ing the  social  significance  of  useful  work  is  one  more  reason  why 
occupational  information  can  be  made  a  content  area  of  the  social 
studies  program. 

Occupational  information  at  an  early  school  age  is  also  an 
aid  to  educational  and  community  planning.    If  teachers  are  to  pre- 
pare pupils  for  the  years  ahead  they  must  seek  the  aid  of  the  stu- 
dent in  dealing  with  the  following  problems  effectively  and  realis- 
tically. 

a.  Choosing  an  occupational  field  or  goal. 

b.  The  immediate  selection  of  courses  and  curricula  for  the 
years  ahead. 

c.  The  selection  of  extracurricular  activities. 

d.  Entrance  to  a  particular  job. 

e.  Recognizing  the  student's  social  and  economic  environ- 
ment and  status* 

The  sooner  the  children  and  the  teacher  survey  the  fields  of 
work  and  the  environment  the  sooner  they  will  be  better  able  to  plan 
an  adequate  educational  program.    The  teacher  can  at  the  same  time 
determine  whether  or  not  the  community  can  meet  the  occupational  de- 
mands of  the  child.    If  it  can  the  plan  as  devised  should  consider 
this  aspect.    If  the  community  cannot  offer  opportunities  for  a 
group  interested  in  any  one  occupation  or  in  specific  fields  of  work, 
perhaps  the  teacher  can  inaugurate  community  planning  to  satisfy  the 
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the  occupational  demands  of  students.    Preferably,  the  survey  of  the 
fields  of  work  in  the  community  should  be  done  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  elective  subjects  into  the  curriculum.    For  by  this  proce- 
dure the  pupil  can  better  make  a  tentative  vocational  and  education- 
al plan.    With  the  development  of  such  plans  in  mind,  the  school  must 
offer  a  curriculum  flexible  and  adequate  enough  so  that  a  change  can 
be  made  in  planning  with  a  minimum  of  readjustment.    An  occupational 
survey  of  the  community  helps  students  make  tentative  vocational  plans. 
The  community  at  the  time  of  such  a  survey  can  determine  whether  or 
not  it  can  offer  those  occupational  opportunities  to  which  its  child- 
ren aspire.    Townspeople  and  parents  might  well  like  to  know  if  they 
can  provide  occupational  opportunities  for  those  who  are  unable  to 
complete  school  or  graduates  in  the  home  town.    If  they  cannot,  they 
may  wish  to  know  why  they  cannot  or,  at  least  how  they  might.  This 
problem  is  one  of  deep  concern  for  it  penetrates  the  very  structure 
of  family  life.    For  if  desirable  work  opportunities  do  not  exist  in 
the  community  the  potential  worker  must  locate  elsewhere.    Thus  his 
or  her  departure  weakens  the  social  and  economic  status  of  the  fam- 
ily unit.    Hence  the  sooner  vocational  goals  are  set  and  pursued  un- 
der guidance  the  more  of  a  chance  the  pupil  has  to  gather,  develop 
and  evaluate  that  occupational  information  which  relates  to  the  field 
of  his  choice. 

There  are  many  sources  of  occupational  Information.    The  pro- 
blem for  the  teacher  is  to  evaluate  with  the  student  all  sources. 
After  evaluation  and  decision  on  the  part  of  both,  they  must  proceed 
to  teach  and  learn  about  occupations.    Occupational  information  gained 
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in  talking  with  workers  presents  a  tangible  method  of  approach  in  that 
an  interest  in  and  the  desire  to  make  further  inquiry  regarding  the 
occupation  might  result.    Of  the  written  word  much  can  be  said.  Where- 
as the  word  of  the  worker  might  be  Inaccurate  and  biased,  material 
prepared  for  instruction  is  less  likely  to  be  in  error.    Textbooks  a- 
lone  cannot  serve  as  a  primary  reference  in  a  course  in  occupational 
information.    They  must  be  supplemented  by  reading  in  other  references: 
magazines,  trade  Journals,  newspapers  and  factual  data  surveys. 

Shortcomings  are  evident  even  in  this  approach.  Textbooks, 
magazines  and  journals  are  limited  in  scope  in  that  they  do  not  pre- 
sent all  the  occupations.    A  library  of  this  material  is  almost  es- 
sential before  occupational  information  can  be  taught  solely  from  re- 
ference material.    The  factual  data  material  such  as  The  Census  Clas- 
sification of  Occupations  and  The  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles 
are  of  use  but  they  too  are  limited  in  scope.    They  do  not  present  a 
complete  picture  of  the  occupation  but  they  do  give  certain  basic 
facts  such  as  definitions,  traits  needed  for  success  in  specific  fields 
of  work  and  such.    No  one  source  is  adequate  then.    Teachers  and  stu- 
dents must  use  all  these  approaches  as  tools  for  learning  about  occu- 
pations.   Most  present  day  textbooks  are  patterned  after  the  19^0 
Census  Classification  of  Occupations.    Some  guidance  authorities  to- 
day are,  however,  becoming  aware  that  The  Dictionary  of  Occupational 
Titles  is  a  more  practical  source  of  Information  concerning  occupations 
They  predict  that  in  time  new  textbooks  will  appear  geared  to  the  in- 
formation presented  in  the  Dictionary.    (This  paper  will,  in  its  series 
of  units,  use  the  Dictionary  classification  in  recognition  of  this 
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prediction. ) 


A  class  study  of  The  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  re 
ported  the  following  benefits  derived  from  using  it  in  preference 
to  the  other  classifications: 


1.  The  classification  is  by  fields  of  related  work. 

2.  The  fields  of  work  are  represented  by  an  understandable 
title. 

3.  The  Dictionary  provides  an  opportunity  to  refer  pupils 
to  specific  occupations  within  major  fields  which  do  not 
require  experience  for  entry. 

k.    Belated  occupations  to  which  a  person  may  aspire  by  ex- 
perience and  advanced  training  are  listed. 

5.  The  Dictionary  represents  a  start  at  least  towards  iden- 
tifying the  personal  traits  needed  for  success  in  speci- 
fic fields  of  work. 

6.  The  framework  for  classifying  occupations  can  be  acquired 
by  pupils  who  simply  learn  the  9  major  headings  and  22 
sub -headings  of  the  fields  of  work. 

7.  Suggestions  are  presented  on  how  personal  traits,  work 
experience,  leisure  time  activity,  etc.,  can  be  used  to 
assist  the  pupil  in  making  an  occupational  choice. 

8.  The  Dictionary  has  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  the  oc- 
cupations. 

9.  Titles  are  so  related  in  Sections  I  and  IV  that  defini- 
tions can  easily  be  made. 

In  the  units  which  are  proposed,  the  writer  has  implied  by 
selected  references,  approaches,  and  techniques,  that  a  variety  of 
sources  of  information  are  available.    In  almost  every  community 
library  there  are  books  about  work,  hobbies,  crafts,  etc.  which  are 
used.    There  are  workmen  who  are  willing  to  cooperate  and  tell  about 
their  work.    The  school  library  has  textbooks  on  occupational  infor- 
mation, on  specific  Jobs.    They  have  factual  trade,  commerce  and  in- 
dustrial data  compiled  in  the  nearby  area.    These  are  the  tools  for 
learning  that  can  be  used.    They  can  be  best  used  in  the  spirit  of 
cooperative  group  planning  and  activity. 


Ab  asserted  previously  in  this  paper,  the  writer  ie  primar- 
ily concerned  with  teaching  occupational  information.    He  maintains 
that  this  subject  matter  can  be  integrated  with  the  social  studies 
so  that  what  the  pupil  learns  will  contribute  to  his  general  educa- 
tion and  thus  better  adjust  him  to  life. 

The  Social  Studies  attempt  to  give  a  picture  of  society  at 
work,  together  with  an  understanding  of  how  human  activities  were 
initiated  and  how  their  development  has  progressed.    Social  Studies 
teachers,  if  they  adopt  this  theme,  cannot  neglect  to  give  pupils 
comprehensive,  timely  and  well  chosen  information  about  the  occupa- 
tional opportunities  about  them.    The  social  studies  program  has  it 
within  its  power  then,  without  much  altering  of  time  allotment  or 
content,  to  see  that  every  available  opportunity  for  presenting  oc- 
cupational information  to  children  is  utilized. 

As  they  progress  through  school,  pupils  will  need  constantly 
to  enlarge  their  knowledge  about  occupations  in  order  that  they  may 
base  their  educational  and  vocational  plans  upon  adequate  knowledge 
of  the  opportunity  that  lies  open  to  them.    Their  vocational  plans 
must  always  be  tentative  in  nature  and  subject  to  almost  constant  re- 
vision in  the  light  of  new  information  that  becomes  available  to 
them.    Such  a  vast  task  Is  not  the  sole  duty  of  the  social  studies 
program.    Occupational  information  can  be  taught  there.  Vocational 
and  educational  information  can  take  place  in  homeroom  programs  or 

under  the  direction  of  the  trained  counselor.    The  writer's  point 

r 

however, jls  that  the  social  studies  program  must,  if  it  is  to  serve 
the  needs  of  youth,  explore  and  teach  facts  regarding  the  changing 
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effects  of  our  economic  and  social  systems  on  the  fields  of  work. 

The  ultimate  aims  of  both  programs  are  the  same  In  nature. 

As  stated  earlier,  the  social  studies  attempt  to  give  a  picture  of 

society  at  work.    Compare  this  theme  with  the  following  objectives 

of  the  vocational  guidance  program  as  proposed  by  Billing's  in  her 

3 

book  Group  Methods  of  Studying  Occupations.     To  present  the  aims 
of  both  programs  the  writer  has  underlined  the  social  studies  impli- 
cation as  stated  in  the  aim  of  vocational  guidance. 

1.  To  give  a  broad  general  survey  of  occupations  in  order  to  broad- 
en the  pupil's  outlook  on  vocational  life  and  to  enlarge  his  in- 
terests . 

2.  To  bring  out  qualities  of  character  and  attitudes  essential  to 
success  in  school  or  elsewhere,  to  develop  worthy  habits  of  work 
and  conduct. 

3*    To  aid  pupils  in  studying  their  interests  and  abilities,  to  aid 
also  in  shaping  the  development  of  these  traits  along  personal 
lines. 

k.  To  provide  sources  of  accurate,  unbiased  information,  about  schools 
and  occupations,  and  thus  protect  from  false  and  misleading  infor- 
mation and  counsel. 

5 .    To  train  pupils  in  the  right  methods  of  investigation,  to  develop 
in  them  techniques  for  obtaining  information,  reliable  criteria 
for  evaluating  it,  and  thus  make  each  individual  of  the  group  in- 
creasingly capable  of  self  guidance  in  adjusting  to  school  and 

3 
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occupational  life* 

6.  To  assist  pupils  In  their  application  of  Information  and  exper- 
ience gained.    To  assist  In  the  tentative  formulation  of  suitable 
educational  and  vocational  plane  and  to  cooperate  with  parents 
toward  this  end. 

7.  To  develop  attitudes  of  respect  for  and  an  appreciation  of  all 
socially  useful  work. 

8.  To  create  a  desire  to  serve  and  to  fill  a  helpful  place  in  the 
world  of  work. 

9.  To  study  occupational  relationships,  to  comprehend  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  Interdependence  of  workers,  to  see  the  part  each 
worker  plays  in  the  whole  scheme  of  society. 

10.  To  study  economic  and  social  conditions  of  social  life  in  order 
that  the  pupils  may  develop  an  intelligent  and  cooperative  atti- 
tude toward  the  problems  involved. 

11.  To  encourage  the  pupils  to  think  seriously  about  several  occupa- 
tions in  which  they  are  interested  and  to  help  them  to  secure 
and  evaluate  specific  information  concerning  those  occupations 
of  interest. 

12.  To  consider  the  worthy  use  of  leisure  as  complementary  to  a  well 
rounded  vocational  life. 

13.  To  give  pupils  access  to  information  about  work  opportunities  In 
fields  for  which  they  are  fitted  and  to  train  them  in  techniques 
of  obtaining  employment. 

Ik.  To  study  impartially  the  Information  about  occupational  life  In- 
cluding functions  of  labor  and  employer  agencies  and  organizations, 
legislation  affecting  workers,  security  benefits,  employer  and  am- 
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ployee  relations  and  attitudes  conductive  to  proper  adjustment  on 
the  part  of  both. 
15.  To  study  occupations  of  Importance  In  the  local  community  with 
particular  reference  to  conditions  of  employment,  trends,  over- 
crowding, or  demanda  for  workers  In  specific  fields. 

These  underlined  sections  set  aside  by  themselves  constitute 
a  very  Important  part  of  the  alms  or  desired  outcomes  of  a  social  stu- 
dies program.    The  similar  purposes  of  both  the  social  studies  and  the 
occupational  information  programs  is  one  more  reason  why  the  two  can 
be  fused. 

/ 

Social  and  economic  changes  affect  all  occupations.  Techno- 
logical progress  is  continually  changing  the  character  of  Jobs  and  oc- 
cupations in  most  lines  of  employment.    New  operations  and  new  processes 
arise  to  supplant  or  modify  old  ones.    Corresponding  changes  take  place 
in  the  degree  of  skill  and  knowledge  demanded  by  an  occupation.  Per- 
haps the  outstanding  characteristic  of  gainful  employment  of  all  kinds 
is  this  changing  character.    Pronounced  shifts,  some  gradual,  some  ra- 
pid, are  constantly  going  on  in  the  various  occupations  by  which  men 
earn  a  livelihood.    These  continuous  shifts  take  place  in  the  compara- 
tive importance  of  fields  of  work,  in  labor-saving  devices  and  in  pro- 
duction procedures  employed.    These  changing  characteristics,  difficul- 
ties and  needs  are  common  to  workers  in  all  fields  since  workers  are 
producers,  marketers  and  consumers. 

The  following  charts  show  how  occupational  information  as  a 
function  of  a  guidance  program  helps  keep  students  abreast  of  social 
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and  economic  change.    They  tend  to  show  how  occupational  information 
organized  in  conformity  with  social  and  economic  change  can  develop 
the  individual's  potentialities  so  that  in  the  changing  era  he  can 
"better  himself  and  his  contribution  to  society  through  obtaining, 
holding  and  progressing  in  socially  useful  work. 

Those  charts  as  presented  concern  primarily  the  economic 
change  or  evolution  one  must  combat.    As  exemplified  in  Chart  "C"  on 
Page  20,  occupational  information  plays  an  important  part  in  the  work- 
er progressing,  going  from  step  to  step.    Occupational  information 
enables  students  to  accomplish  step  one. 

There  are  significant  social  trends  that  workers  must  cope 
with.    These  may  represent  changes  in  social  conditions,  social  pro- 
cedures or  even  in  social  thinking.    Many  workers  are  socially  malad- 
justed for  only  when  they  can  contribute  to  society  productive  labor 
without  bemoaning  the  fact  they  are  working  for  a  living  are  they  do- 
ing their  part  efficiently.    By  a  standard  of  American  ideals  workers 
as  people  are  expected  democratically  enough  to  obey  the  law,  to  be 
self-supporting,  to  respect  the  rights  of  others,  to  practice  habits 
that  do  not  imperil  the  health  or  safety  of  their  neighbors  or  fellow 
workers,  and  to  be  faithful  to  their  homes.    To  conform  to  these  ideals 
we  must  combat  that  form  of  social  maladjustment  which  is  the  problem 
of  finding  and  holding  suitable  employment.    As  a  student  of  educa- 
tion, the  writer  is  of  the  impression  that  all  youths  want  to  become 
self-supporting  for  something  more  than  a  wage  that  will  assure  a 
mere  existence.    Youths  want  to  mature  rapidly,  to  raise  families,  to 
get  to  the  top  quickly.    Without  guidance  they  will  travel  many  roads 
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Must  learn  from  Job 
school  and  life 


Must  learn  to  use  head 
more  and  hands  less 
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Must  cooperate  more 
with  others 


Must  know  more 


Must  do  more 


Must  keep  in  good  physi- 
cal condition 
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CHART  B 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  VS  UNEMPLOYABILITY* 


* 
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CHART  C 


DIFFICULTIES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  WAGE  EARNER 


Became  incompetent  by  relying  too 
much  on  past  education  and  experience 

Possible  diminishing  opportunities 
for  employment 

Meets  continuous  higher  demands  for 
skill  and  knowledge 


Retain  job  through  advancing  years 

Conform  to  labor  and  code  regulations 

Shift  to  another  occupation  of  in- 
competent or  uninterested 

Find  employment  in  another  community 
Greater  risk  of  migrating  Job 


Compete  with  better  trained  and  edu- 
cated men 

Meet  higher  standards  for  employment 


Secure  and  hold  a  Job  if  incompetent 


Find  employment  at  his  age 


Market  his  assets  to  best  advantage 


Find  a  suitable  occupation 


Vocational  Education  Bulletin  No.  17^-, Vocational  Education 
and  Changing  Conditions.    Washington,  D.C.:  Department  of  Interior, 
193*,  page  hi. 
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without  ever  finding  their  goal.    This  process  leads  only  to  malad- 
justment.   Teachers  therefore  must  expound  the  values  of  subjects 
and  subject  matter.    As  educators  they  must  guide  the  educational 
process  so  that  it  will  result  in  adjustment  to  life. 

With  regard  to  the  writer's  particular  topic  of  "Teaching 
Occupational  Information  in  the  Social  Studies  Program"  he  assumes 
that  educators  must  conclude  and  teach  that  all  work  is  not  burden- 
some, that  even  routine  tasks  may  be  interesting  provided  the  worker 
is  interested  in  the  product  of  his  labor. 

The  social  studies  program  must  educate  for  citizenship  and 
that  type  of  education  begins  close  to  the  home,  close  to  the  pro- 
cess of  making  a  living.    Citizenship  education  should  begin  with 
group  activity  in  the  school,  it  should  evolve  about  the  theory  that 
each  pupil  must  actively  participate  and  contribute  to  the  success 
of  the  group.    Such  activities  should  provide  occupational  as  well 
as  civic  training.    Pupils  should  begin  early  to  see  that  there  is 
an  increasing  integration  of  activities  in  civic  and  vocational  train- 
ing.   They  should  see  that  the  element  of  group  activity  in  govern- 
ment, society  and  industry  is  the  pivot  about  which  daily  life  revolves. 

The  coherent  aims  of  the  social  studies  and  the  occupation- 
al information  programs  lead  the  writer  to  believe  that  occupation- 
al information  can  be  taught  effectively  in  the  social  studies  pro- 
gram.. The  units  presented  elaborate  extensively  on  present  day  in- 
cidental teaching  and  enable  pupils  to  explore  the  fields  of  work 
and  arrive  at  some  tentative  choice  of  vocation. 
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The  study  of  occupations  must  bring  into  play  pupil  initiative 
and  participation.    It  is  not  sufficient  as  a  means  of  increasing  oc- 
cupational information  to  tell  pupils  about  occupations.    The  old  say- 
ing, "We  learn  to  do  by  doing"  holds  true.    The  more  pupils  do  toward 
discovering  for  themselves  occupations  which  are  new  to  them,  the  more 
likely  they  are  to  learn  about  occupational  areas  in  which  they  have 
an  interest,  the  better  prepared  they  will  be  to  meet  the  problem  of 
choosing  a  vocation. 

A  detailed  study  of  a  large  number  of  occupational  areas  is 
undesirable.    It  is  wise  to  avoid  monotonous  repetition  that  may  des- 
troy or  limit  the  value  of  a  course  which  surveys  occupations.  Some 
ask,  "Why  sacrifice  general  education  when  occupational  information  as 
such  should  be  taught  separately  from  case  programs?"    Really  a  merg- 
ing is  time-saving,  more  interesting  and  even  more  learnable.  For 
example,  a  boy  with  artistic  aptitudes  and  interests  should  not  spend 
months  studying  details  concerning  the  complicated  Jobs  of  industry 
and  business.    It  is  better  for  him  and  his  classmates  after  they  have 
become  familiar  with  the  general  features  of  the  large  groups  of  oc- 
cupations and  have  acquired  a  plan  of  occupational  study,  to  investi- 
gate, with  care,  a  few  artistic  occupations  and  then  report  to  the 
class  on  one  or  two  of  them.    Every  pupil  thus  acquires  through  the 
group  reports  information  needed  in  arriving  at  his  own  decision  as 
to  vocational  choice.    At  the  same  time  every  pupil  gains  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  other  occupational  fields  for  the  purposes  of  general 
education. 

Pupils  can  gather  materials  on  occupations  from  many  sources, 
they  can  assemble  and  evaluate  collected  data  in    any  number  of  ways 
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as  indicated  by  the  methods  and  techniques  employed  in  the  units  which 
follow.    With  adequate  revision  to  meet  need  and  interest  it  will  be 
easy  for  the  teacher  no  matter  what  course  she  teaches  to  supplant  or 
supplement  the  content  of  these  sample  units.    She  can,  however,  re- 
tain the  techniques  employed  and  the  patterns  for  study  of  occupations 
which  are  presented. 

The  units  can  be  used  with  pupils  who  are  Just  beginning  to 
think  about  occupational  fields,  with  several  years  of  school  ahead. 
For  them,  a  general  view  of  the  whole  range  of  occupational  area  is 
needed  in  order  that  they  might  be  guided  in  selecting  fields  for  ex- 
ploration and  further  study.    The  units  are  also  intended  for  use  by 
teachers  whose  pupils  are  about  to  decide  just  what  vocational  prepar- 
ation they  should  make  before  leaving  school.    For  this  group  the  units 
center  attention  on  quite  specific  information  concerning  four  of  the 
major  classifications  of  occupations. 

Another  service  paper  is  being  completed  which  will  propose 
sample  units  covering  those  classification  of  occupations  not  present- 
ed in  this  study.    Together  the  two  papers  cover  the  nine  major  clas- 
sifications of  occupations  as  proposed  in  The  Dictionary  of  Occupational 
Titles.    It  will  be  noted  that  this  paper  combines  two  classifications, 
the  Coordinatlve  Work  Group  and  the  Manual  Labor  Group.    This  has  been 
done  because  both  writers  agree  that  the  traits,  abilities  and  qualifi- 
cations needed  for  success  are  essentially  the  same  though  the  results 
of  labor  differ  greatly. 
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OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  UNITS 
Major  Generalizations 

1.  Social  and  economic  groups  are  constantly  changing  in  nature  and 
functions . 

2.  Individual  adjustment  to  group  living  is  constantly  necessary. 

3.  Man's  natural  environment  is  greatly  diversified. 

*4-.    Natural  environment  influences  group  location  and  distribution. 

5.  Man  has  increased  the  power  and  means  of  satisfying  his  wants. 

6.  Man  is  faced  "by  the  problems  of  a  complex  and  changing  economic 
and  industrial  organization. 

7.  Social  controls  are  necessary  in  group  living. 

8.  Agencies  of  social  control  undergo  constant  change. 

9.  The  school  prepares  pupils  for  life. 

10.  Community  work  groups  are  the  result  of  human  needs  and  interests. 

11.  Natural  resources  and  geographic  location  influence  the  economic 
life  of  the  community. 

12.  Civic  agencies  perform  necessary  services  in  community  life. 

15.  Our  economic  life  has  been  characterized  by  equal  ppportunity  and 

individual  enterprise. 
1^.  Governmental  control  of  the  nation's  industrial  organization  has 

been  increasingly  necessary. 

15.  Adjustment  to  our  economic  life  requires  wise  educational  and  vo- 
cational planning. 

16.  The  union  of  workers  has  brought  many  social  benefits  to  the  la- 

1 

boring  class 
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17*  The  work  each  person  does  Is  Important:  most  people  earn  their 
living  by  working;  successful  workers  are  an  asset  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  live;  work  is  necessary  to  the  progress 
of  the  world;  every  capable  person  should  have  useful  work  to  do. 

18.  People  work  to  satisfy  their  needs  and  wants:  to  provide  the 
necessities  and  comforts  of  life;  because  of  a  desire  to  render 
service;  for  self-expression;  for  pleasure;  to  gain  approval 
of  others. 

19*  The  many  occupations  of  man  may  be  grouped  into  nine  main  classes; 
Special  Talent  Group;  Organized  Knowledge  Group;  Clerical  Group; 
Public  Contact  Group;  Service  Group;  Primary  Outdoor  Group; 
Trade  Learner  Group;  Coordinative  Work  Group;  Manual  Labor  Group; 
within  each  of  these  classifications  there  are  many  kinds  of  work, 
v  20.  Workers  may  be  classified  according  to  the  amount  and  kind  of 

preparation  needed  for  the  particular  Job:  little  skilled  or  un- 
skilled, little  special  training  needed;  semi-skilled,  some 
training  needed  but  the  variety  of  tasks  done  is  limited  and  the 
work  tends  to  become  routine;  skilled,  considerable  training  need- 
ed plus  ability  to  adapt  to  a  variety  of  conditions;  scientific 
and  professional,  special  ability  and  extensive  study  needed. 
All  these  classifications  may  be  found  within  any  one  occupation; 
classifications  may  overlap. 
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UNIT  I 
The  Trade  Learner 

I.  Overview  of  the  Unit 

Before  you  decide  to  become  a  "Trade  Learner"  or  any  other 
type  of  workman,  you  need  to  know  some  facts  concerning  all  fields 
of  work.    You  need  to  know  that  all  work,  no  matter  how  elementary,  is 
purposeful,  that  it  serves  the  needs  of  man  in  society.    You  need  to 
know  that  man  is  dependent  upon  other  men,  that  all  men  are,  in  turn, 
dependent  upon  natural  resources  and  machines. 

The  units  which  follow  help  guide  you  in  your  study  of  the 
world  at  work.    They  are  presented  ao  that  you  might  plan  to  study 
each  field  of  work  without  predetermined  ideals  or  prejudices.  By 
your  own  power  of  reason,  one  particular  classification  is  bound  to 
interest  you  more  than  the  others,  because  in  time  you  will  have  to 
choose  your  life's  work.    That  classification  of  work  which  does  in- 
terest you  requires  that  you  study  it  further.    The  teacher,  the  com- 
munity, the  library,  your  friends  will  all  be  able  to  help  you.  Make 
use  of  them  in  planning  your  future. 

II.  Understandings  to  be  Developed 

1.    To  understand  this  Trade  Learner  or  any  other  classification  of 
work,  you  must  have  a  definite  and  precise  plan  for  study  and  evalua- 
tion.1 

1 

This  definite  and  precise  plan  is  suggested  in  Appendices 
B  and  C.    It  is  placed  in  this  preliminary  unit  as  a  means  of  pro- 
viding for  a  systematic  study  of  this  and  those  other  classifications 
of  work  which  are  to  follow. 
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2.    Our  town  had  many  early  industries  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  peo- 
ple.   These  industries  have  long  since  been  revolutionized.  Some 
have  disappeared,  some  remain,  some  have  located  elsewhere. 

5.  Workers  and  industry  have  contributed  much  to  the  social  and  ec- 
onomic development  of  our  town. 

k.    The  community  offers  diversified  opportunities  for  employment. 

5.  There  are  social  and  economic  factors  to  consider  when  choosing 
an  occupation,  for  any  occupation  we  engage  in  must  benefit  the 
worker  as  an  individual,  and  as  a  member  of  society. 

6.  Workers,  like  citizens,  are  each  dependent  upon  one  another. 

7*  The  social  and  economic  development  of  our  nation  is  a  result  of 
our  industrial  development. 

8.    The  social  and  industrial  development  of  our  nation  has  outmoded 
the  pattern  of  thinking  of  those  who  contend  that  some  jobs  are 
of  the  gruesome  exhaustive  type. 

9*  The  census  figures  of  the  United  States  reveal  that  the  manufac- 
turing and  mechanical  industries  of  our  nation  employ  the  great- 
est number  of  workers. 

10.  Actually,  over  half  the  17,000  Jobs  needed  to  produce,  manage  and 
market  the  needs  of  society  are  manual  in  nature. 

11.  A  person  who  has  a  skill  will  always  have  a  marketable  asset. 

12.  Society  rewards  skill  partly  because  it  is  uncommon. 

13.  The  Trade  Learner  or  Craftsmen  trades  require  brain  more  than  brawn. 
Ik.  The  number  of  trained  competitors  in  the  skilled  trades  is  small. 

15.  A  skilled  trade  offers  the  worker  an  opportunity  to  begin  an  inde- 
pendent business. 

16.  Machines  are  helpless  without  the  intelligent  brain,  the  keen  eye, 
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and  the  steady  hand  of  man. 

17.  Education,  vocational  adaptability  and  actual  work  experience  are 
prime  requisites  for  success  in  the  field  of  work. 

lS.  There  is  a  need  for  skilled  men  in  most  any  business  you  can  men- 
tion. 

19.  Need  is  also  created  since  there  are  over  one  hundred  different 
varieties  of  machines,  each  designed  to  do  a  special  type  work, 
each  requiring  a  specially  trained  operator. 

20.  Need  for  skilled  workers  in  the  trades  is  also  created  by  manage- 
ment's desire  to  increase  quantity  and  output,  to  eliminate  waste 
and  to  develop  new  enterprises. 

21.  America  as  an  Industrial  nation  needs  and  always  will  need  skilled 
trades  and  craftsmen. 

22.  Trade  and  craft  requirements  and  standards  are  set  by  management, 
the  trade  union  and  Federal  legislation. 

23.  The  skilled  trades  are  highly  organized  in  unions  which  tend  to 
promote  the  social  and  economic  welfare  of  the  worker. 

2k,  The  government,  the  unions  and  management  often  bargain  and  agree 
on  closer  relations  regarding  labor  disputes. 

Ill .  Procedure 

A.  Introduction 

Members  of  the  class  can  talk  to  people  about  their  work.  The 
entire  class  can  be  broken  up  into  sections  or  committees  to  make  an 
occupational  survey  of  the  community.    Pupils  can  visit  large  civic 
enterprises  such  as:  city  government  agencies  or  bureaus,  the  city 
hospital  or  large  industrial  organizations.    From  the  answer  to  the 
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question,  "What  type  work  do  you  do?",  the  students  can  group  those 
workers  performing  similar  duties  Into  fields  or  classifications  of 
work.    The  teacher  can,  after  this  survey,  guide  the  pupils  in  using 
that  accepted  classification  of  occupations  she  judges  best,  and 
evaluate  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  employment  in  all  clas- 
sifications.   This  preliminary  work  will,  it  is  hoped,  lead  to  the 
intensive  individual  study  of  any  one  occupation  selected  by  the  stu- 
dent because  of  interest  he  may  have  in  choosing  it  as  his  or  her 
life's  work. 

B.    For  Study  and  Investigation 

1.  Does  the  geographic  location  of  your  town  help  promote  the  growth 
of  industry?    If  it  does,  how  does  it? 

2.  What  are  the  natural  and  human  resources  of  your  town? 

3«    To  what  extent  are  the  natural  and  human  resources  of  your  town 

utilized  by  local  Industry? 
k*    Where  are  the  selling  markets  for  the  town's  industrial  products? 

5.  Do  the  industries  of  your  town  operate  the  year  around  or  do  they 
offer  only  seasonal  work? 

6.  To  what  extent  is  your  town  industrially  self-sufficient?  To  what 
extent  does  it  depend  on  other  industries  in  other  communities,  in 
other  states,  in  other  nations. 

7.  Has  the  evolution  of  your  town's  social  and  economic  structure  en- 
couraged or  discouraged  industry  from  locating  in  your  town? 

2 

This  occupational  survey  technique  is  presented  in  the  prelim- 
inary unit  to  acquaint  the  students  with  the  techniques  of  classifying 
occupations,  to  give  them  practice  in  the  techniques  of  surveying  var- 
ious occupations  and  more  important  still,  to  enable  them  to  investigate. 
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8.  What  local  agencies  promote  the  industrial  fame  of  your  town? 
Do  they  adequately  serve  their  purpose?   Why,  or  why  not? 

9.  Is  local  industry  locally  owned  and  operated  or  is  it  a  "branch 
of  some  national  Industrial  concern? 

10.  Is  local  industry  diversified  or  concentrated? 

11.  Is  training  available  in  the  school  or  vicinity  so  that  a  person 
might  enter  industry  and  succeed? 

12.  What  is  the  present  employment  trend  in  the  local  Industrial  area? 

13.  What  are  the  community  agencies  offering  employment  and  vocational 
readjustment  counselling  services? 

lk.  Is  money  earned  in  the  community?    Spent  in  the  community? 

15.  What  industrial  management  and  labor  organizations  exist  in  your 
town? 

16.  What  are  the  aims  or  purposes  of  such  organizations? 

17*  To  what  extent  have  they  succeeded  In  organizing  the  local  labor- 
ing population? 

l8.  Are  there  any  industry  sponsored  civic,  educational  or  recreational 

programs  in  your  community? 
19*  To  what  extent  do  the  factors  of  labor  and  management  avoid  labor 

strife? 

20.  About  how  many  people  in  your  town  actually  work  at  the  machines 
of  industry,  at  the  benches  of  craftsmen?   What  percentage  of  the 
local  population  do  these  two  groups  constitute? 

21.  To  what  extent  do  small  skilled  trade  shops  populate  the  town? 
Where  did  the  operators  of  these  shops  get  their  start? 

22.  Where  do  plant  managers,  foremen,  etc.,  get  their  start  in  Industry? 
t/z3«  What  specific  Jobs  within  the  trade  learner  classification  of  oc- 


oupationa  are  actually  performed  in  the  town?    Is  there  immed- 
iate or  future  need  for  more  workers  to  fill  these  Jobs? 
2k.  What  factors  prevail  in  local  industry  to  influence  the  demand 
for  labor? 

25.  Do  industrial  leaders  tend  to  he  civic  leaders?    If  so,  what  qual- 
ifications of  leadership  do  they  possess?    Are  not  the  qualities 
of  potential  worth  to  all  workers? 

26.  What  could  you  say  to  encourage  a  friend  to  enter  the  trade  learn- 
er group?    What  could  you  say  to  discourage  him? 

27.  Where  might  you  find  information  concerning  this  and  all  other 
classifications  of  work? 

2d.  Are  all  these  sources  of  information  of  equal  value?    What  are 
the  best  sources? 

29.  When  do  you  think  you  should  begin  to  plan  on  entering  this  or  an- 
other occupation?   Why  then? 

30.  How  can  education  help  you  succeed  in  your  life's  work? 

31*  If  you  choose  to  enter  this  trade  learner  classification  of  work 
how  do  you  hope  to  benefit  from  it?  What  do  you  hope  to  contri- 
bute to  it? 

C.  Activities 

Required  of  all  pupils: 

1.    You  will  visit  a  city  governing  bureau  of  your  choice;  once  there 

you  will  interview  workers  and  complete  those  forms  suggested  in 

3 

Appendices  B  and  C.     You  must  then  group  all  those  workers  together 
3 

Appendix  B  is  on  page  73;  Appendix  C,  page  75. 
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who  seem  to  do  the  same  type  work. 

These  forms  will  he  submitted  for  class  discussion  and  the 
class  acting  as  a  committee  will  give  your  occupational  groupings  ti- 
tles.   (After  this  process  the  teacher  can  introduce  those  classifi- 
cations of  work  as  used  in  the  reference  of  her  choice.    These  units 
employ  those  occupational  titles  as  used  in  the  Dictionary  of  Occupa- 
tional Titles.    This  procedure  confines  the  pupil  to  the  idea  that 
Instead  of  thousands  of  jobs  there  are  really  only  a  limited  number 
of  job  families.    He  is  then  ready  to  concentrate  his  study  on  these 
families  realizing  that  Jobs  in  each  have  similar  characteristics. 
Specific  study  of  these  Job  families  begins  with  a  study  of  the  trade 
learner  group.) 

2.  You  will  arrange  to  interview  those  workers  in  industry  who  work 
at  machines  or  work  benches.    (You  will  complete  the  same  proce- 
dure as  outlined  in  Activity  I  above  with  regard  to  completing 
the  suggested  forms.    After  you  gather  all  the  facts  from  your 
survey  write  a  composition  telling  why  you  are  or  are  not  inter- 
ested in  becoming  a  trade  learner. 

3.  Those  of  you  who  have  a  present  interest  in  becoming  trade  learn- 
ers will  begin  to  gather  more  information  which  you  can  use  in 
writing  a  Career  Book.    After  we  complete  this  survey  of  all  the 
occupational  fields  you  will  be  required  to  write  such  a  book  fol 
lowing  a  suggested  outline.    Be  sure  to  read  extensively  and  take 
notes  giving  references  because  the  outline  as  proposed  is  very 
detailed  and  extensive.    Those  of  you  who  are  not  interested  at 
this  time  in  becoming  trade  learners  will  keep  on  file  all  infor- 
mation gathered  on  this  occupational  field  and  enter  it  in  your 


Career  Book  as  an  appendix.    This  information  then  might  be  used 

f 

to  help  you  decide  on  a  new  occupational  choice  if  you  change  your 
plans.    It  will  also  serve  to  help  you  understand  that  all  work 
is  meaningful  and  beneficial  to  society. 
k.    Propose  a  plan  to  be  used  for  the  specific  study  of  an  occupation. 
Discuss  each  plan  with  the  class.    After  discussion  the  class  will 
adopt  a  master  plan.    The  teacher  can  guide  the  discussion  so  that 
the  plan  as  adopted  will  follow  the  general  pattern  of  that  sug- 
gested in  Appendix  C,  page  75. 

Optional  Activities 

1.  The  class  might  organize  to  interview  labor  and  management  repre- 
sentatives.   Get  their  views  on  the  development,  present  status, 
and  forms  of  labor  unions  in  your  town. 

2.  Prepare  and  present  a  panel  discussion  on  the  topic  "Labor  Unions, 
Their  Purposes,  Aims  and  Achievements." 

3«    Debate  any  of  the  following  questions: 

a.  Resolved:  That  strikes  should  be  unlawful. 

b.  Resolved:  That  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Con- 

gress of  Industrial  Organization  should  merge. 

c.  Resolved:  That  government  mediation  be  made  mandatory  in  case 

of  a  labor  dispute. 

k.    Report  on  the  demands  and  policies  of  organized  laborers  and  or- 
ganized employers. 

5.  Inquire  into  and  discuss  the  nature  of  the  trade  unions. 

6.  Invite  trade  union  representatives  in  to  discuss  the  particular 
characteristics  of  their  type  organization  and  the  benefits  derived 
therefrom. 

m  "  7.    Arrange  for  conducting  any  small  group  of  interested  class  members 
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through  a  plant  with  a  plant  representative  to  explain  the  methods 
of  planning  and  production  to  the  group. 

8.  Investigate  and  report  on  the  purpose  of  local  public  relations 
agencies  such  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

9.  Present  a  "Skilled  Trades  Nite"  at  school.    Skilled  tradesmen  will 
be  Invited  to  exhibit  and  explain  their  work. 

10.  Classify  those  positions  listed  in'Help  Wanted" columns  of  the  local 
newspapers  as  a  means  of  noting  occupational  trends. 

Individuals  might: 

11.  Make  charts  and  graphs  to  show  the  production  capacities  of  local 
industry ,  the  wages  paid  for  different  kinds  of  work,  etc. 

12.  Make  maps  locating  natural  resources,  sources  of  electric  power, 
means  of  transportation,  selling  markets,  etc. 

13.  Prepare  a  term  paper  on  some  particular  job  in  this  field  which 
will  be  your  contribution  to  the  school's  occupational  information 
library. 

Ik.  Locate  and  send  for  free  and  inexpensive  occupational  information. 
Evaluate  it;  discuss  it  with  the  class. 

15.  Bead  and  report  to  the  class  on  any  one  of  the  biographies  listed 
in  the  reading  reference  section  of  this  guide. 

16.  List  those  books,  other  than  those  suggested  in  this  guide,  which 
contain  occupational  information. 

D.    Using  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  (required  ac- 
tivity) 

1.    List  those  Jobs  in  this  classification  that  you  have  some  interest 
in. 
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2.  Use  Bart  I  of  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  to  define  the 
character  of  these  Jobs.  (Use  Part  IV  of  the  Dictionary  of  Occu- 
pational Titles  to  help  you.) 

3.  Describe  those  qualification  necessary  for  entry  to  this  field  of 
work. 

k.    Are  those  Jobs  you  listed  in  the  entry  or  non-entry  classification? 

5.    If  any  of  the  Jobs  you  listed  are  in  the  non-entry  classification, 
list  those  Jobs  in  the  entry  classification  in  which  you  might 
gain  the  needed  experience  that  will  enable  you  to  fill  the  Job 
to  which  you  originally  aspired.    (To  answer  questions  k  and  5  use 
Part  17  of  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles.) 
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UNIT  II 

Manual  and  Coordinative  Work  Groups 

I.  Overview  of  the  Unit 

In  the  previous  unit  we  studied  occupations  requiring  a  high 
degree  of  skill.    We  are  now  ready  to  study  about  some  occupations 
which  are  related  to  the  mechanical  and  craft  fields  in  that  tools 
and  machines  are  also  used.    However,  less  training  is  necessary  to 
accomplish  these  jobs  and  the  work  is  usually  done  according  to  de- 
finite instructions.    These  Jobs  are  sometimes  called  manual  occu- 
pations or  when  production  involves  machinery,  coordinative  work 
occupations.    Often  both  are  called  semi-skilled  occupations. 

II.  Understanding  to  be  Developed 

1.  Workers  in  these  occupations  keep  the  wheels  of  industry  revol- 
ving. 

2.  Less  training  is  required  to  fill  these  jobs. 

3.  The  work  done  is  accomplished  by  following  definite,  precise 
instructions. 

k.    The  fact  that  these  occupations  require  less  skill  is  no  reason 
for  considering  them  unimportant  or  undesirable. 

5.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  considerable  improvement  in  the 
working  conditions,  pay  and  security  of  these  workers. 

6.  The  labor  of  these  workers  is  very  valuable  in  producing  many 
of  our  most  vital  goods  and  services. 

7.  As  a  result  of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  skilled  Jobs  have  been 
broken  down  into  these  semi-skilled,  simpler  operations. 
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8.  A  Job  in  this  field  may  be  a  starting  point  towards  advancement. 

9.  Many  of  our  present  Industrial  leaders  began  work  in  this  class! 
f  ication. 

10.  In  this,  as  in  other  fields  of  work,  opportunity  exists  for 
bright,  ambitious  young  people  who  are  willing  to  work  and  ac- 
cept responsibility. 

11.  This  field  offers  a  means  of  part-time,  or  vacation  employment. 

12.  Coordinative  work  demands  easy  and  quick  use  of  the  hands* 

13.  The  work  demands  careful  habits  and  the  ability  to  give  close 
attention  to  duties  that  must  be  repeated  over  and  over  again. 

Ik.  This  work  is  not  hard  to  find,  except  during  periods  of  extreme 
depression. 

15.  Laborers  do  the  rough  work  of  the  shop  or  factory. 

16.  Semi-skilled  work  requires  some  degree  of  skill. 

17.  Regardless  of  an  individual's  position  In  society,  he  depends 

to  a  large  extent  on  the  products  of  this  group  for  the  necessi- 
ties of  life,  for  comfort,  leisure  and  wealth. 

18.  Trade  unions  have  come  into  this  field  to  prevent  the  exploit- 
ation of  the  workers. 

19.  Manual  labor  Is  not  characteristic  of  industry  alone. 

20.  Mass  production  of  goods  assures  the  continued  existence  of 
these  two  fields  of  work. 

21.  Governments  have  had  to  control  industry  to  some  extent  to  pro- 
tect the  worker. 

22.  Relations  between  labor  and  management  are  to  a  large  extent 
human  relations. 
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23.  Unions  have  many  social  and  economic  benefits  which  are  labor  - 
sponsored . 

2k .  Breakdown  of  skilled  work  has  promoted  the  American  plan  of 
Mass  Production. 

25.  Our  mass  production  policy  affects  our  social  and  economic  life. 
Ill  Procedure 

A.  Introduction 

What  workers  in  your  occupational  survey  of  the  community 
come  under  this  classification?    List  them  by  occupational  groups. 
Discuss  with  the  class  the  city  budget  for  the  year.    One  factor  of 
the  class  will  take  the  view  that  since  some  of  these  Jobs  are  un- 
necessary, a  decrease  in  the  appropriation  to  the  departments  is  in 
order.    The  other  factor  will  uphold  the  necessity  of  such  work  and 
approve  the  appropriations  of  funds  to  the  departments.  (Discussion 
should  center  about  duties  of  Departments,  interdependency  of 
workers'  salaries  earned  and  proposed  cost  of  living  wage,  tax  rate, 
wages  of  workers  as  compared  with  wages  of  semi-skilled  workers, 
conservation  of  time  in  Job  planning,  mass  production  cost  of  pro- 
ducing, unemployment,  city,  state,  federal  security  laws.  Duties 
of  the  existing  government  agencies  to  the  unemployed.) 

B.  Por  Study  and  Investigation 

1.  How  does  the  community  government  depend  on  the  semi-skilled 
and  the  manual  laborer  to  get  the  Job  done?  In  what  depart- 
ments are  these  workers  employed? 
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2.  Do  wages  paid  by  the  community  compare  favorably  with  those  paid 
by  industry  for  the  same  type  work? 

3.  What  social  and  economic  forces  give  rise  to  the  mass  production 
theory  of  industry? 

k.    How  did  this  theory  affect  the  skilled  workman?    The  semi- 
skilled worker? 

5.  Discuss;    "Men  put  out  of  work  by  the  machine  are  rehired  to 
help  produce  new  machines." 

6.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  "labor  market?" 

7.  What  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  labor  market  in  your 
town? 

8.  Do  the  characteristics  of  this  market  change  from  time  to  time? 
What  makes  them  change  or  remain  the  same? 

9.  If  change  does  come  are  new  jobs  created,  or  old  jobs  abolished? 

10.  What  does  your  community  do  for  the  aged,  physically  handi- 

P 

capped,  unemployed? 

11.  What  are  the  general  provisions  of  each  of  these  laws: 

a.  Social  Security,  Old  Age  and  Survivor's  Insurance 

b.  Social  Security,  Unemployment  Compensation 

c.  Wages  and  Hours  laws 

1.  Federal 

a.  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 

2.  State 

a.  Minimum  Wage  Law  for  Women  and  Minors 

b.  Minimum  Wage  Law 

c.  Women's  Eight  Hour  Law 

3.  State  Workmen's  Compensation  Laws  providing  protection 
in  cases  of  accidents  and  occupational  diseases. 

k.  State  Child  Labor  Laws 

5.  Pending  Federal  Child  Labor  Amendment  which  has  not 
yet  been  ratified  by  the  states. 
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12.  What  kinds  of  employment  are  included  In  each  and  what  industries 
and  occupations  are  excluded? 

13.  What  is  your  state  unemployment  compensation  lav? 
Ik.    What  is  an  employment  certificate? 

15.  Where  and  how  may  employment  certificates  and  Social  Security 
numbers  be  secured? 

16.  How  do  these  various  laws  affect  the  Coordinative  and  Manual  Work 
groups  in  your  community?  How  do  they  affect  the  other  classifi- 
cations of  workers? 

17.  What  services  may  you  receive  from  the  United  States  Employment 
Service? 

18.  Why  are  occupations  that  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  mankind 
equally  honorable? 

C.  Activities 

Required  of  all  pupils: 

1.  Bach  member  of  the  class  will  Interview  three  workers  in  each  of 
these  fields  of  work.    From  this  interview  they  will  complete 
those  forms  having  to  do  with:  Compiling  Occupational  Information 
and  Specific  Pacts  for  Study  Before  Entering  an  Occupation.  Us- 
ing this  information  as  a  reference  tell  why  you  would  or  would 
not  choose  to  enter  either  of  these  two  fields  of  work. 

2.  Write  a  composition  on  the  theme: 

1 

See  Appendix  B,  page  73. 

2 

See  Appendix  C,  page  75. 
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"This  is  my  work,  my  blessing,  not  my  doom. 
Of  all  who  live  I  am  the  one  "by  whom  this  work 
can  best  be  done  in  the  right  way. "3 

3.    Those  pupils  who  have  a  present  interest  in  becoming  workers  in 
either  of  these  two  fields  of  employment  will  begin  to  gather 
more  information  which  can  be  used  in  a  "Career  Book."    After  we 
complete  this  survey  of  all  the  fields  of  work,  you  will  be  re- 
quired to  write  such  a  book  following  a  suggested  outline.  Bead 
extensively  and  take  notes  on  your  reading  since  the  outline  as 
proposed  is  very  detailed  and  extensive. 

Those  of  you  who  are  not,  at  this  time,  interested  in  enter- 
ing these  fields  will  enter  all  information  gathered  in  the  appen- 
dix of  your  "Career  Book."    This  information  thus  becomes  avail- 
able for  reconsidering  should  you  decide  to  change  your  vocational 
plans. 

Optional 

1.  A  Committee  may  have  a  discussion  before  the  class  on  the  topic, 
"Government  Legislation  as  it  Affects  the  Worker." 

2.  In  a  composition  discuss  whether  you  would  propose  to  limit  or 
expand  government  restrictions  on   wage  and  hour  policies. 

3.  Debate  the  value  of  the  five  hour  day  as  opposed  to  an  eight  hour 
day. 

k.    Report  those  occupations  in  the  community  classed  as  hazardous. 
5.    Arrange  to  have  a  Xfeited  States  Employment  Service  representative 
call  and  tell  the  class  about  the  work  of  the  U.  S.  E.  S. 


3 

Excerpt  from  poem  "Work"  by  Henry  VanDyke 
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6.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  labor  Child  Labor  Consultant  for  the  area 
might  be  invited  into  the  class  to  discuss  child  labor  legislation. 

7.  Write  letters  to  the  Attorney  Generals  of  several  states  and  ask 
for  information  about  state  labor  laws.    Compare  existing  laws  a- 
mong  the  states. 

8.  Discuss  the  interdependence  of  workers  in  these  two  classifications 
of  work. 

9.  Discuss  whether  or  not  prejudice  against  manual  labor  is  acceptable 
in  a  democracy. 

10.  Discuss  what  students  can  do  to  bring  about  a  better  appreciation  <f 
all  useful  work. 

D.    Using  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  (required  ac- 
tivity) 

Using  Part  I.  of  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  complete 
the  following  form. 

1.  In  the  Coordinative  Work  Manual  Labor  Group  classification  I  have 

chosen  to  study  about  the  work  of  . 

Name  of  Occupation 

2.  Define  . 

Name  of  Occupation 

Using  Part  IV.  of  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  con- 
tinued — 

3*    List  those  traits  which  are  similar  and  necessary  for  success  in 
each  classification. 

k.    What  jobs  may  a  boy  who  has  had  experience  in  grocery  stores  fill 
successfully  in  the  manual  work  field? 

5.    What  jobs  as  suggested  by  this  reference  will  housewives  success- 
fully fill  in  the  manual  work  classification? 
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6.  What  type  of  work  might  a  boy  who  likes  to  tinker  with  cars  do 
in  the  coordinative  work  Classification? 

7.  John  Jones,  because  of  serious  sickness  cannot  engage  in  heavy 
manual  work.    List  those  Jobs  suggested  in  the  Dictionary  in  the 
Elemental  Work  Category  which  John  might  do  because  they  are  all 
light  In  nature. 

8.  Fred  Dart  is  a  good  student  In  Metal  shop.    List  those  jobs  done 
by  a  large  garage  which  Fred  could  do  as  a  result  of  his  shop  ex- 
perience. 

9.  List  and  describe  the  qualifications  for  entry  to  the  three  types 
of  manual  work. 

10.  List  those  types  of  manipulative  work  mentioned  in  the  Dictionary 
of  Occupational  Titles.  What  qualifications  are  necessary  for  en 
try  into  each  type  work? 
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UNIT  III 
Public  Contact  Group 

I.    Overview  of  the  Unit 

Public  contact  work  is  a  field  which  is  expanding.    To  succeed, 
a  worker  must  have  something  to  sell  (not  necessarily  a  tangible  com- 
modity) and  he  must  know  how  to  sell  It.    Thus  anyone  —  given  an  ear- 
nest desire,  a  reasonable  adaptability,  and  a  determination  to  be  able 
to  "take  it"  —  will  make  headway  In  this  field  by  cultivating  his  or 
her  own  special  assets. 

II.    Understandings  to  be  Developed 

1.  Success  in  this  field  depends  on  two  things: 

a.  Having  something  to  sell 

b.  Knowing  how  to  sell  it. 

2.  Public  contact  workers  must  have  confidence  in  themselves  and  in 
their  product. 

3.  A  good  personality  is  needed  for  success.    Personality  is  nothing 
more  than  how  others  see  us. 

k.    This  field  offers  many  advantages,  to  beginning  workers,  to  both 
men  and  women. 

5.  The  most  significant  task  in  the  field  is  meeting  and  dealing  with 
people. 

6.  Meeting  and  dealing  with  people  calls  for  these  workers  to  exer- 
cise a  considerable  amount  of  judgment. 

7.  Because  the  nature  of  this  work  calls  for  dealing  with  people  it 
often  leads  to  administrative  positions. 
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8.  Promotions  coma  as  a  result  of  experience  and  maturity. 

9.  The  desire  to  be  of  service  to  customers  will  help  sales. 

10.  This  field  is  vitally  important  in  the  development  of  business 
since  the  distribution  of  goods  is  actually  our  biggest  economic 
problem. 

11.  There  are  many  opportunities  for  beginning  workers  in  this  field. 
12   Workers  in  this  field  meet  a  variety  of  customers.    From  them 

they  get  new  ideas  on  work,  on  life- 
13.  Meeting  new  sales  or  contact  problems,  and  having  to  solve  them 

makes  the  work  stimulating. 
Ik,  New  items  and  services  appear  constantly,  therefore  workers  in 

the  field  have  many  opportunities  to  sell. 
15.  With  the  experience  gained  in  this  field  it  is  easier  to  begin  a 

business  of  your  own. 
16   Skilled  workers  are  required  in  this  field,  in  the  process  of 

purchasing,  promoting,  managing  and  marketing. 
17-  There  are  several  disadvantages  in  this  work,  one  of  which  is 

that  the  rate  of  pay  is  unstable. 

18.  "Big  Business"  has  grown  from  "small  business."    Hence  our  eco- 
nomic structure  has  changed. 

19.  "Big  Business"  methods  of  marketing  goods  help  the  customer. 

20.  Unions  protect  the  workers  in  this  public  contact  field. 

21.  "Big  Business"  has  an  organizational  and  administrative  pattern 
the  same  as  all  industry. 

22.  Personal  relationships  do  not  characterize  "Big  Business." 

23.  "Big  Business"  offers  certain  benefits  to  workers  that  indepen- 
dent retailers  cannot  afford  to  give. 
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2k.  This  occupational  field  benefits  individuals  and  society  as  a  group. 
25.  To  succeed  in  this  work  people  need  to  understand  the  marketing  pro- 
cess. 

• 

III.  Procedure 

A.  Introduction 

1.  A  panel  discussion  might  he  held  on  the  theme,  "How  to  Get  a  Job." 
(If  visitors  are  invited  as  panel  members  it  is  vise  to  furnish  them 
a  written  outline  by  which  they  might  organize  their  thinking  well 
in  advance  of  their  presentation.    By  so  doing  the  discussion  will 
be  coherent  and  meaningful.1 

2.  The  class  can  write  a  brief  skit  in  which  they  discuss  the  general 
theme  of  selling  one's  self  to  get  the  job. 

3.  Using  the  text.  Occupational  Guidance,  by  Paul  W.  Chapman  (pages 
552-553 )>  the  class  can  discuss  the  term  "personality." 

k.  Using  the  same  text,  the  class  might  write  compositions  showing  how 
definitions  of  the  term  "personality"  help  people  to  succeed  in  the 
Public  Contact  field. 

B.  For  Study  and  Investigation 

1.  what  is  meant  by  Public  Contact  Work? 

2.  what  types  of  work  come  under  this  general  classification? 

3.  Why  is  selling  spoken  of  as  "human  business"? 

k.  What  are  the  opportunities  for  entering  the  Public  Contact  Occupa- 
tions in  or  about  your  town? 

5.  What  opportunities  are  there  for  part-time  or  summer  vacation  work 
in  the  Public  Contact  field? 


See  Appendix  I,  Page  79. 
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6.    What  personal  traits  can  be  developed  to  insure  success  in  this 
field? 

7-    Hov  Bight  a  person  go  about  entering  this  work? 
8.    What  articles  of  personal  need  are  not  sold  in  the  community's 
stores? 

9-    Does  retail  business  in  your  community  typify  organized  incorpor- 
ated business  or  small  independent  business?  Why? 

10.  What  are  some  problems  of  retail  merchants? 

11.  What  associations  and  unions  exist  in  this  field?    Whom  do  they 
protect?  the  businessman  or  the  -worker? 

12.  What  reasons  might  induce  a  person  to  enter  this  occupation?  Are 
there  any  reasons  for  not  entering  it? 

13*  What  is  the  present  occupational  trend  in  the  Public  Contact  field 

in  and  about  your  community? 
Ik.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  "Big  Business"? 

l^.  What  distinguishes  a  department  store  from  other  retail  stores? 

What  benefits  does  the  worker  get  by  working  in  a  department  store? 

16.  What  facts  do  community  agencies  publish  regarding  this  classifi- 
cation of  work? 

17*  To  what  extent  are  local  goods  sold  on  the  local  market? 
id.  "A  good  salesman  can  write  his  own  pay  check."    Why  is  this  state- 
ment often  true? 

19-  Does  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  product  sold  hare  any  bearing 
on  the  ability  to  sell  it?  Explain. 

20.  What  are  chain  stores?    Hov  do  they  operate? 

21.  What  are  the  best -paying  Jobs  in  retail  stores? 

22.  What  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  Public  Contact  field?  What 
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changes  are  taking  place;  what  changes  do  you  predict  vill  take 
place? 

23.  What  general  promotion  policies  seem  to  exist  throughout  this 
field  of  work? 

2*1.  How  and  to  what  extent  does  this  classification  of  work  depend 
on  all  other  classifications? 

C.  Activities 

Required  of  all  pupils: 

After  extensive  reading  on  the  topic,  "How  to  Get  a  Job,"  the 
class  will  carry  on  the  panel  discussion  as  suggested  in  the  Introduc- 
tion to  this  Unit. 

Those  pupils  who  have  a  current  desire  to  enter  this  work  will 
do  more  extensive  reading  in  this  field.    Information  thus  gathered 
will  he  used  to  compose  a  Career  Book  which  will  be  a  required  assign- 
ment after  we  complete  the  survey  of  all  occupational  fields.    If  at 
this  time  you  do  not  choose  to  enter  this  field,  file  all  information 
you  have  gathered  thus  far  and  later  on  enter  it  in  an  Appendix  to  your 
Career  Book.    Information  thus  filed  will  then  be  available  for  refer- 
ence, should  you  decide  to  change  your  vocational  plans. 

Optional 

1.  Debate  the  question,  Resolved: "That  the  Federal  Government  should 
regulate  Big  Business." 

2.  Compile  a  vocabulary  list  of  trade  terms  which  appear  in  this  study. 
Are  they  used  in  other  fields?    Make  a  chart  to  show  how  and  where. 
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3*    Make  a  graph  shoving  the  salary  and  commission  rates  of  sales- 
people in  your  community  in  the  years  19kk-l9k6.    Make  conclusions 
from  the  graph  in  the  form  of  a  composition. 

k.    Make  an  observational  shopping  tour  of  the  community.    List  those 
desirable  and  undesirable  qualities  of  salesmanship  you  observe. 

5.  Get  a  part-time  Job.    Decide  what  techniques  you  will  use  to  sell 
yourself  and  note  them.    After  your  employment  interview,  use 
these  notes  as  a  check  list.    Make  suggestions  for  improving  your 
technique. 

6.  Evaluate  all  factual  material  available  concerning  retailing  in 
your  community.    Discuss  it  in  class.    Make  suggestions  for  improv- 
ing it. 

7*  ,  Make  a  written  report  on  one  or  more  of  the  suggested  readings  at 
the  end  of  this  unit. 

8.  From  the  daily  Help  Wanted  columns  in  the  newspaper  you  read,  list 
those  qualifications  mentioned  time  and  time  again  as  requirements 
for  getting  a  job  in  this  field. 

9*    From  the "Help  Wanted" listing  discuss  the  trends  in  selling.  Are 
salesmen  required  to  sell  slow-moving  items?   Why?    What  is  salary 
plan?    List  jobs  open  in  the  field  for  people  other  than  salespeo- 
ple. 

D.    Using  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles,  complete  the 
following  form,  using  Part  IV.  of  the  Dictionary  for  reference. 

1.    What  types  of  Public  Contact  work  are  there? 


a. 
b. 


c. 
d. 
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2.  In  this  particular  field  I  chose  to  study 
  (Name  of  occupation) 

3.  This  occupation  is  classified  under  what  classification? 


k.    Is  this  an  Entry  or  Non-Entry  Occupation?   

5.  What  requirement  must  be  met  for  entry  to  this  occupa- 
tion?   

6.  What  requirements  must  be  met  for  entry  into  other  clas- 
sifications within  the  field?   

7*    List  the  related  entry  occupations  for  customer  service 

work  

For  selling   

8.  List  the  related  non-entry  occupations  for  miscellaneous 
Public  Contact  work  

9.  Does  your  choice  of  occupation  need  to  be  changed  because 
of  the  entry  or  non-entry  occupation  requirement?  .  .  . 
To  what  do  you  intend  to  change?   

10.  What  general  traits  are  needed  for  success  in  Public  Con- 
tact work?   

E.    Beading  Beferences 

Adams ,  E.  K. ,  Women  Professional  Workers.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, 1921. 

Aepley,  J.  C,  The  Greatest  Business  in  the  World.    Chicago:  The  Dart- 
nell  Corporation,  1927- 

Brooke,  E.  E.,  The  Girl  and  Her  Job.    New  York:  Appleton -Century  Com- 
pany, 1933 

Cacles,  E.  B.,  Jobs  For  Girls.    New  York:  Har court,  Brace  and  Company, 
1930. 

Church,  A.  H.,  The  Making  of  an  Executive.    New  York:  Appleton -Century 
Company,  1923. 
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Dalton,  B.  F.,  Selling  Yourself.    New  York:    Blpton,  1930. 
David,  D.  K.,  Retail  Store  Management  Problems .    Hew  York:  Shaw, 

1922. 

Davis,  H.  L.,  The  Young  Man  in  Business.    New  York:    John  Wiley  &  Sons, 
Inc.,  1931. 

Davit,  F.  G.  and  B.  C.  Davis,  Guidance  for  Youth.    Boston:  Ginn  &  Co., 
1928. 

Dodge,  M.  R. ,  Fifty  Little  Businesses  for  Women.    New  York:  Frederick  L. 

Stokes,  Inc.,  1928. 
Edmonson,  J.  B.  and  A.  Dondineau,  Occupations  Through  Problems.  New 

York:  The  Ma cm! 1 lan  Company,  1931- 
Ernst,  C.  H.,  What  Shall  I  Be?    New  York:  Appleton -Century  Company, 

192*. 

Fllene,  0.,  Careers  for  Women.  Revised  edition;  Boston:  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin and  Company,  193*. 

Fleishman,  D.  E.,  An  Outline  of  Careers  for  Women.    New  York:  Double- 
day,  Doran  and  Company,  1935- 

Frejer,  D.,  Vocational  Self -Guidance.    Philadelphia:  J.  E.  Lippincott, 
1925. 

Glfford,  W.  S.,  Does  Business  Want  Scholars?    New  York:  Harper  &  Bro- 
ther, 1925T 

Garvin,  E.  B.  and  others,  Occupations .    Revised  edition;  Boston:  Ginn 
&  Co.,  1923. 

Hay,  R.  C,  Sales  Management  Fundamentals.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brother, 
1929. 

Jackson,  W.  M. ,  What  Men  Do.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1925. 
Tead,  0.,  Human  Nature  and  Management.    New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com- 
pany, 1929. 

Wanger,  R.,  What  Girls  Can  Do.    New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1926. 
Wilkes,  F.  A.  and  others,  Elementary  Training  for  Business.  Revised 
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UNIT  IV 
Special  Talents  Group 

I.  Overview  of  the  Unit 

Some  persons  possess  a  spark  of  genius  in  the  form  of  some 
special  talent.    Like  skill,  talent  is  a  marketable  asset.    One  who 
has  either  is  faced  with  the  same  problems  in  the  selection  of  the 
right  occupational  pursuit. 

II.  Understandings  to  be  Developed 

1.  Genius  or  at  least  near -genius  is  the  one  vital  requirement  for 
success  in  the  arts. 

2.  Originality,  industry,  perseverance,  and  training  develop  neces- 
sary native  talent. 

3.  Developmental  training  in  the  arts  is  extensive  and  costly. 
k.    Success  often  goes  unheralded. 

5.  Self -satisfaction  of  doing  something  you  like  to  do  is  one  un- 
marketable value. 

6.  The  fields  of  employment  for  those  with  talent  are  varied. 

7.  Satisfaction  may  come  from  entertaining  or  promoting  the  enjoy- 
ment of  those  not  so  talented. 

8.  Salaries  differ  in  amount  and  regularity  with  respect  to  the  spec 
ific  occupation  chosen. 

9*    Leisure  time  and  community  activity  can  contribute  much  to  the 

development  of  talent. 
10.  Casual  Interest  or  limited  talent  might  lead  to  success  in  other 

occupations. 
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11.  The  purpose  of  the  arts  is  pleasure. 

12.  It  is  a  part  of  general  education  to  learn  to  appreciate  the  "best 
in  all  the  arts. 

13.  Training  for  success  in  the  arts  begins  early  in  school. 
I!*.  People  in  this  group  serve  society  in  many  ways. 

15.  Workers  in  this  field  are  dependent  upon  public  patronage. 

16.  Workers  in  this  field  need  primary  social  traits  such  as  poise, 
adaptability,  ability  to  manage  individual  affairs,  etc. 

17.  Interdependence  exists  between  jobs  and  more  so  between  occupa- 
tional groups. 

id.  Service  organizations  and  some  universities  maintain  scholarship 
funds  to  aid  talented  pupils  obtain  further  training  in  the  arts. 

19.  There  are  many  current  popular  magazines  which  exemplify  many  of 
the  details  of  the  fine  arts. 

20.  Labor  and  management  theories  apply  in  this  field. 

21.  The  arts  of  design  and  architecture  affect  our  daily  lives. 

Ill .  Procedure 

A.  Introduction 

A  discussion  of  how  school  courses  help  pupils  to  develop  and 
appreciate  the  fine  arts. 

B.  For  Study  and  Investigation 

1.    What  traits  are  needed  for  success  in  this  field  of  work? 
How  can  they  be  acquired?    How  can  they  be  evaluated? 
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2.  What  title  did  you  give  this  classification  of  work  in  your  occu- 
pational survey?    How  many  Jobs  did  you  list  under  that  title? 

3.  Is  there  a  current  demand  for  more  workers  in  the  field?  Does 
the  demand  exist  in  your  community? 

k.    On  an  average,  what  is  the  basic  wage  paid  workers  in  this  field 
throughout  the  community? 

5.  If  you  were  to  enter  this  field  of  work,  how  would  you  hope  to 
benefit  by  it?   What  could  you  hope  to  contribute  to  society? 

6.  To  what  extent  is  this  occupation  harrassed  by  legislation,  union 
agreements,  contracts,  guarantees,  etc.? 

7.  Is  the  work  periodic  or  seasonal?   What  compensation  is  there  for 
off-season  work? 

8.  Are  all  Jobs  in  this  field  periodic,  seasonal? 

9.  What  agencies  in  the  community  sponsor  artistic  activity? 

10.  What  business  concerns  market  this  artistic  activity?   What  is 
the  nature  of  their  activity? 

11.  Are  these  marketing  agencies  large  corporations  or  small  indivi- 
dual concerns? 

12.  To  what  degree  Is  the  employee  harnessed  by  company  policy? 
13*  Is  there  freedom  of  expression  with  regard  to  new  ideas? 
Ik,  Of  what  benefit  are  new  ideas? 

15.  How  can  we  Judge  the  soundness  of  new  ideas? 

16.  We  sometimes  read  of  artists  and  politicians  as  being  radical,  re- 
volutionary, evolutionary,  communistic,  socialistic.    What  do  these 
terms  mean?    Distinguish  between  them.    How  are  they  applied  to 
new  ideas  expressed  in  the  fine  arts? 

17.  Has  cultural  progress  been  parallel  with  social  and  Industrial  pro- 
gress? 
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18.  What  social  or  historical  factors  have  contributed  to  cultural 
development? 

19.  What  agencies  exist  in  the  community  to  train  students  who  de- 
sire to  study  the  arte? 

20.  Does  artistic  work  mean  drawing  and  nothing  more?    If  not,  what 
does  it  mean? 

21.  Does  the  community  have  an  outstanding  cultural  background? 

22.  What  persons  of  "Fine  Arts  Fame"  have  resided  or  performed  in 
the  community? 

C.  Activities 

Required  of  all  pupils 

1.  Bead  an  autobiography  of  some  great  person.    Report  on  the  read- 
ing in  written  or  oral  form.    Discuss  in  your  report  the  person's 
literary  ability  in  contrast  to  that  ability  which  made  him  fam- 
ous.   Because  you  have  to  contrast  the  abilities  of  the  person 
you  must  not  choose  a  literary  person  to  report  on. 

2.  Some  pupils  may  be  interested  in  entering  this  field  of  work. 
Judge  your  interest  on  ability  and  special  talent.    If  you  measure 
up  to  the  entry  occupation  requirements,  begin  to  gather  infor- 
mation which  will  be  used  in  writing  a  Career  Book.    If  you  have 
no  special  interest  in  this  field,  file  that  information  on  the 
Special  Talent  group  and  enter  it  in  the  Appendix  of  your  Career 
Book.    At  some  future  date  information  thus  filed  may  help  you 

to  better  understand  the  contribution  the  fine  arts  group  make  to 
society. 
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Optional 

1.  Compile  an  art  scrapbook  of  architecture,  sculpture,  painting  and 
design  under  the  direction  of  the  art  teacher. 

2.  Use  those  library  references  available  to  find  the  facts  about 
such  great  persons  in  this  field  as: 


Adams,  Frank lyn  P. 

Kiernan,  John 

Barrymore,  John 

Lincoln,  Abraham 

Bergman,  Ingrid 

McManus,  George 

Berlin,  Irving 

Porter,  Cole 

Cornell,  Eatherlne 

Runyon,  Damon 

Carnegie,  Battle 

Sandburg,  Carl 

Davidson,  Jo 

Stone,  Fred 

Edwards,  Ralph 

Twain,  Mark 

Gompers,  Samuel 

White,  William  A. 

Jefferson,  Thomas 

Wood,  Grant 

Classify  the  contributions  of  each  to  the  fine  arts  field. 

5.    Submit  a  floor  plan  of  your  home  as  it  exists.    Alter  the  plan 

to  provide  for  a  new  arrangement  of  furniture. 
k.    On  a  map  of  your  locality,  locate  the  heavy  traffic  routes.  Also, 

locate  those  routes  which  you  predict  would  eliminate  heavy  traffic. 

5.  Carry  on  a  poster  campaign  to  advertise  civic  projects. 

6.  Plan  an  arts  and  crafts  exhibit  for  parents'  night  at  school. 

7.  Make  marionettes;  write  and  produce  a  marionette  play  for  the 
school  assembly. 

8.  Girls  in  the  homemking  course  can  conduct  a  fashion  show. 
9«    Boys  might  sponsor  an  industrial  design  exhibit. 
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10.  Write  and  produce  safety  education  skits  for  the  school  assembly. 

11.  Invite  people  in  the  community  to  speak  on  current  "books,  art  ex- 
hibits, home  structure,  etc. 

12.  Dramatize  skits  adopted  from  historical  or  recreational  reading. 
15.  Choose  an  occupation  in  this  field  and  assume  you  are  one  of  the 

best  in  the  field.    Write  a  biography  of  your  life  from  the  time 
you  entered  this  field,  until  the  time  you  reached  the  top. 
Ik,  Bead  the  autobiography  of  some  great  man.    Discuss  his  literary 
ability  in  contrast  to  that  ability  for  which  he  is  famous. 

D.  Using  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles, 
Complete  this  questionnaire,  using  Farts  I.  and  I?,  of 
the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles. 

1.  List  those  traits  necessary  for  success  in  this  field  of  work. 
List  those  traits  necessary  for  success  in  artistic  work  which 
are  not  necessary  for  success  in  musical  and  literary  work. 

2.  Name  the  four  types  of  work  under  the  Special  Talent  grouping. 

3.  What  three  types  of  entertainment  work  are  there?  What  do  the 
initials  "n.e.c."  imply? 

Describe  the  work  of  an  Organist,  Poet,  Dramatic  Header,  Editorial 
Writer,  Magician. 

E.  Seeding  References 
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Testing; 

After  pupils  have  surveyed  the  nine  major  classifications 
of  occupations1  they  vill  be  better  able  to  make  a  tentative  voca- 
tional choice .    Once  the  student  makes  this  choice  the  teacher  vill 
assign  him  or  her  the  task  of  writing  a  Career  Book  as  suggested 
In  the  "Activities"  section  of  each  unit.   This  book  when  completed 

should  give  a  complete  picture  of  that  occupation  the  student  pro- 
2 

poses  to  enter.     A  teacher's  grade  might  be  applied  to  this  one 
activity  as  a  means  of  evaluating  the  unit  study.   Another  way  to 
evaluate  the  study  is  by  testing  the  pupils  on  data  covered  in  as- 
signments, suggested  or  required  activity  and  outside  reading. 

Listed  here  are  sample  test  questions . 


1.    In  the  space  before  column  A  write  in  the  number  of  that  field 
of  work  in  column  B  under  which  the  occupation  is  classified. 

Column  A  Column  B 

machinist  1.   Special  Talent  Group 

poet 

gardener  2 .   Co-ordinative  Work 

stone  mason  Manual  Labor  Group 

credit  inves- 
tigator 5  .   Public  Contact  Group 
porter 

dancer  k .   Trade  Learner  Group 

grocery  clerk 

census  taker 

seamstress 

plumber 


1 

Part  17,  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles.  Washington,  D 
War  Manpower  Commission,  Vf&T,  pp.  160-164 
2 

Foi^fcWef lnlte  suggested  outline  to  follow  in  writing  a 
"Career  Book"  see  Appendix  D,  p .  76 . 
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2.   The  following  workers  are  all  entertainers: 

actor 

chorus  girl 

director 

radio  announcer 

magician 

singer 

A,  Use  your  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  to  classify 
these  people  under  the  type  of  work  they  do. 

B.  Using  the  same  reference: 

1.  Describe  the  work  of  a  Dramatic  Header. 

2 .  Describe  those  traits  necessary  for  success  in 

the  Special  Talent  Group. 

3.  Describe  how  leisure  time  activity  might  help  you 

to  develop  your  special  talent. 

3  .   Discuss  briefly  A  or  B: 

A.  Government  legislation  as  it  protects  the  worker. 

B .  Trade  Unions  in  industry. 

k.   Discuss  briefly  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  following  civic 
agencies: 
(example: ) 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club 
Consumers '  League 
Chamber  of  Commerce 
fc-H  Club 
Grange 

Better  Business  Bureau 

5  •    Outline  in  brief  form  that  information  one  should  study  before 
making  a  career  choice . 

6.  Discuss  the  community  in  which  you  live.   Tell  how  the  follow- 
ing factors  determine  the  nature  of  the  work  chiefly  carried 
on  in  the  town. 

(example : ) 
geographic  location 
natural  resources 
accessibility  to  market 
means  of  transportation 
local  markets 
labor  market 

employer-employee  relations 
trade  associations 

7.  List  the  nine  major  classifications  of  work.  Under  each  list 
those  types  of  work  carried  on  within  each  specific  classifi- 
cation. 
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8.  Discuss  at  length  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles,  tell- 
ing why  it  is  an  important  source  of  occupational  information. 

9 .  Outline  the  procedure  you  vould  follow  in  seeking  a  permanent 
Job. 

10.  Assume  that  you  have  become  famous  in  the  occupational  field  of 
your  choice .  Write  a  short  biography  telling  how  you  chose  the 
field,  how  you  entered  it,  and  how  you  progressed  in  it.  Men- 
tion also  those  personal  traits  you  possess  which  helped  you 
succeed . 

11.  Define  the  following  terms: 

1.  Mass  production  6.  Personality 

2.  labor  market  7.  Manipulative  work 

3.  Consumer  efficiency  8.  Occupational  Information 
k.  Semi-skilled  9.  Elemental  work 

5.   Trade  learner  10.   Market  value 

12.  A  "Help  Wanted11  column  Is  being  passed  on  in  your  row. 

♦ 

a.  Classify  those  jobs  mentioned  which  are  circled  in  red 
pencil. 

b .  In  what  classification  is  there  the  greatest  demand  for 
workers? 

c .  List  those  traits  which  are  mentioned  time  and  time  again 
as  requirements  for  getting  the  Job. 


Social  Implications 

The  units  as  outlined  will  give  the  student  some  idea  of 
the  interdependence  of  workers  and  citizens.  Working  as  a  group, 
students  will  soon  realize  they  have  common  interests  and  problems . 
As  Individuals  they  will  seek  out  and  develop  those  skills  they 
can  contribute  to  society  as  a  group.   After  leaving  school  this 
same  idea  of  individual  and  group  planning  can  then  be  carried  on 
in  the  community,  the  nation  and  the  world.   Too,  educated  citizens 
will  understand  their  duties  to,  those  social  implications  imposed 
on,  and  those  benefits  derived  from  group  living. 


It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  social  studies  program  to  carry 
the  full  load  of  the  occupational  information  program.   The  social 
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studies  teacher  as  all  other  teachers  must  however  keep  the  guid- 
ance bureau  of  the  school  veil  informed  on  each  child's  scholastic 
achievement  and  current  vocational  interest.    The  social  studies 
teacher  can  heat  teach  that  all  work  is  not  "burdensome,  that  all 
work  is  meaningful.    She  can  provide  also  much  occupational  infor- 
mation.  This  has  been  shown  by  the  unite,  the  theme  of  which  has 
been  to  study  the  community  with  the  idea  of  finding  some  work 
pupils  would  like  to  do  which  will  enable  them  to  become  active 
citizens . 
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APPENDIX  A 

VOCATIONAL  INFORMATION  FOR  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENT* 


The  World  of  Work 

INFORMATION  ABOUT — 

1  THE  WIDE  RANGE  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  

The  Eighteen  Thousand  Different  Occupations.  Differentiation. 

Specialization. 

2  THE  VOCATIONS  — WHAT  THEY  ARE  

Titles.    Work  Patterns.    Services  Rendered.    Essential  Functions, 


3  HOW  JOBS  ARE  RELATED — JOB  FAMILIES  

Groupings  of  Occupations.    Similarities  and  Differences  in 

Work,  Training,  Services. 
k  OCCUPATIONAL  LEVELS  WITHIN  VOCATION  GROUPINGS  

Work  Levels.    Differing  Requirements  and  Responsibilities. 

5  THE  NUMBER  OF  JOBS  AND  WORKERS  IN  EACH  VOCATION  

The  Working  Population.    Numbers  Employed.    Ratio  of  Jobs, 

Workers,  Applicants. 

6  JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  VARIOUS  GEOGRAPHICAL  AREAS  

Low  Productivity  Areas.    Surplus  Labor  Areas.    Types  of  Jobs 

in  each  Area. 

7  VOCATIONAL  TRENDS  

Vocational  Dislocation.    Changing  Labor  Demands  in  Different 

Occupations. 

8  ANTICIPATION  OF  NEW  VOCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  

New  Opportunities  in  Tomorrow's  World.    New  Social  Needs  and 

Opportunities. 

9  REQUIREMENTS  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  THE  VOCATIONS  

Education.    Training.    Skills.    Temperament.    Health.  Per- 
sonality. 

10  EARNINGS  AND  OTHER  COMPENSATIONS  IN  THE  VOCATIONS  

Earning  Schedules.    Living  Standards.    Tenure.    Personal  and 

Social  Values. 


SOURCES  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION 


11  INFORMATIONAL  SERVICES  OF  GOVERNMENTAL  AGENCIES  

Labor  Statistics.    Vocational  materials.    Employment  Service 

Bulletins . 

12  INFORMATIONAL  SERVICES  OF  OTHER  AGENCIES  

Magazines.    Occupational  Outlines.    Monographs.  Bibliograph- 
ies. Reprints. 

13  THE  LIBRARY  AS  A  SOURCE  OF  VOCATIONAL  INFORMATION  

Directories.    Registers.    Indexes.    Digests.    Books.  Magazines. 

14  THE  RESOURCES  AND  USES  OF  VOCATIONAL  PERIODICALS  

Kinds  and  Availability.    Content.    Special  Services.  Biblio- 
graphy. 


* 

Hamrick,  Randall  B.,  "The  Secondary  School  Occupational  In- 
formation Program."    Unpublished  Doctor's  dissertlon.    New  Haven: 
Yale  University,  19^2. 
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15.  AVAILABLE  OCCUPATIONAL  MONOGRAPHS  AND  BULLET' INS  

Sources.    Kinds.    Uses.    Content.    As  an  Index  to  Other 

Materials . 

16  BOOKS  ABOUT  VOCATIONS  

Vocational  Fiction  &  Biography.    Description.    Trade  Manuals. 

11  RADIO,  MOVIE,  NEWSPAPER,  &  MAGAZINE  VOCATIONAL  MATERIALS  

Vocational  Series  Trade  Reports.    Vocational  Fiction  &  Bio- 
graphy. 

18  SOURCES  OF  VOCATIONAL  INFORMATION  IN  THE  COMMUNITY  

Counseling  &  Placement  Services  .    Community  Surveys .  Em- 
ployment Polls  . 

12  SECURING  INFORMATION  THROUGH  PERSONAL  EXPLORATION  

Employer  &  Employee  Interviews  .    Job  Try  -  Outs .    Tours.  Tra- 
vel. Conferences. 

20  HOW  TO  EVALUATE  OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION  

Freedom  from  Bias .    Comprehensiveness.    Objectivity.  Rele- 
vancy .    Recency . 

STUDYING  SPECIFIC  OCCUPATIONS 

21  WHAT  THE  VOCATION  IS  —  ESSENTIAL  CHARACTERISTICS  

Work  Done.    Type  of  Work.    Service  Rendered.    Work  Routines. 

Characteristics . 

22  JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  THE  VOCATION  

Number  Employed.    Trends.    Openings.    Ratio  of  Applicants. 

Fluctuations . 

25  NECESSARY  QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  THE  VOCATION  >. 

Education.    Special  Skills.    Experience.    Training.  Per- 
sonal Factors . 

2h  ITS  RELATIONSHIP  TO  OTHER  VOCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  

Its  Job  Family.    Value  of  Training  for  Other  Jobs.    The  Job 

Ladder. 

25  WORKING  CONDITIONS  WITHIN  THE  VOCATION  

Daily  Program.    Hazards.    Work  Pressure .    Tenure.  Security. 

Labor  Policy . 

26  ADVANCEMENT  IN  THE  VOCATION  

Beginning  Jobs.    Job  Sequences.    Rate  &  Criteria  of  Advance- 
ment . 

27  WAGE,  SALARY,  &  EARNING  SCHEDULES  

Beginning  Salary.    Rate  Schedules.    Income  Limits.  Other 

Benefits . 

28  AVAILABLE  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  EDUCATION  &  TRAINING  

Educational  Programs .    Technical  Training.  Apprenticeship.' 

In-Service  Aids  

29  LAWS  AND  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  THE  OCCUPATION  

Licenses.    Qualifying  Examination.    Certification.  Appoint- 
ment . 

50  PERSONAL  AND  SOCIAL  BENEFITS  OF  THE  JOB   

Important  to  Society.    Creative  Expression  of  Interests  & 

Talents . 
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VOCATIONAL  PREPARATION —EDUCATION  &  TRAINING 


51  THE  PLACE  OF  GENERAL  EDUCATION  IN  VOCATIONAL  PREPARATION  

The  Relationship  of  Well-Balanced  General  Education  to 

Vocational  Preparation 

5£  THE  VOCATIONAL  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS  

The  Vocational  Reference  of  Each  School  Subject. 

55  SUBJECT  AND  COURSE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  VARIOUS  VOCATIONS  

General  and  Technical  Courses  Required — To  Begin--To  Ad- 
vance for  Mastery. 

5^  HOW  TO  PLAN  A  TOTAL  PROGRAM  FOR  VOCATIONAL  PREPARATION  

Courses  .    Course  Sequences  .    Program  Sequences  .    Types  of 

Programs . 

55  PROGRAMS  OF  COLLEGES,  TRADE,  &  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS  

Sources  of  Information.    Program  Offerings .    Costs.  Re- 
quirements . 

56  STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AIDS  IN  EDUCATIONAL  PREPARATION  

Sources  of  Information.    Scholarships.    Loan  Funds .  Self- 

Help  Opportunities 

57  WHAT  TRAINING  CAN  BEST  BE  SECURED  ON  THE  JOB   

Training  Best  Secured  on  the  Job.    In  School.    Place  of  Both 

58  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  AVAILABLE  ON  THE  JOB  

Apprenticeships .    Interneships .    Shop  Courses .  Pre-Induc- 

tion  Schools . 

59  WHEN  THE  INDIVIDUAL  SHOULD  LEAVE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  JOB  

Education  Appropriate  to  Individual's  Capacities  and  Job 

Requirements . 

hO  REALISTIC  APPRAISAL  OF  THE  VOCATIONAL  VALUE  OF  EDUCATION  

kl  HELPFUL  AIDS  IN  VOCATIONAL  SELF-ANALYSIS  

Counseling  Services.    Vocational  Clinics.    Testing  Labora- 
tories . 

k2  WHAT  DATA  TO  EXAMINE  IN  DISCOVERING  VOCATIONAL  CLUES  

Likes  and  Dislikes .    Courses .    Summer  Jobs .    Hobbies  .  In- 
terests .    Sports .    Etc . 

'+5  HOW  TO  APPRAISE  INDIVIDUAL  PHYSICAL  ATTRIBUTES  

Organic  Health.    Stamina.    Points  of  Strength  and  Weakness  . 

Development . 

hk  HOW  TO  DISCOVER  SPECIAL  ABILITIES  AND  APTITUDES  

Mechanical,  Musical.    Artistic.    Persuasive.  Administra- 
tive .    Etc . 

52  HOW  TO  EVALUATE  SPECIAL  INTERESTS  

Humanitarian.    Scientific.    Dramatic.    Social.  Artistic. 

Etc  . 

h6_  APPRAISING  TEMPERAMENTAL  QUALITIES •  •  •'.  

Stability.    Impulsiveness.    Aggressiveness.    Self -Direction. 

Etc  . 

^7  DEFINING  DESIRED  WORK  TATTERNS  AND  HABITS  

Routine.    Creative.    Secure.    Underpressure.  Detailed. 

Directed.  Etc. 

kQ  THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  DESIRED  LIVING  ARRANGEMENTS  

Rural.    Industrial.    Metropolitan.    Migratory.  Geographi- 
cal Location.  Etc. 
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J+9  RELATING  PERSONAL  CAPACITIES  TO  VOCATIONAL  DEMANDS  

Summary  of  Personal  Qualities.    Correlation  with  Vocational 

Demands . 

50  THE  IMPORTANT  CONSIDERATIONS  IN  SELECTING  A  VOCATION  

Review  of  Qualifications.    Training  Problems.  Opportuni- 
ties .    Placement . 

EXAMINING  VOCATIONAL  VALUES  AND  ATTITUDES 

51  WHOLESOME  AND  DISTORTED  ATTITUDES  TOWARDS  VOCATIONS  

Vocational  "Fixations."    "Martyr"  Complexes.  Vocational 

Anxiety  &  Inferiority. 

52  HOW  TO  DISCOVER  AND  CREATE  NEW  VOCATIONAL  INTERESTS  

Exploring  New  Areas  of  Need  .    Creating  New  Vocational  Am- 
bitions . 

55  RIGHT  AND  WRONG  VOCATIONAL  MOTIVATIONS- -EVALUATION  

Wrong  and  Inadequate  Motivations .    Adequate  Vocational  Mo- 
tivations . 

5j+  THE  DIGNITY  AND  VALUE  OF  ALL  TYPES  OF  USEFUL  WORK  

The  "White  Collar"  Fallacy.    The  "Dignity  of  Every  Useful 

Calling." 

55  HEALTHFUL  LIVING  HABITS- -THEIR  VOCATIONAL  SIGNIFICANCE  

Physical  and  Mental  Hygiene.    Recreation.    Avocational  In- 
terests . 

56  PERSONALITY— ITS  IMPORTANCE  IN  VOCATIONAL  ADJUSTMENT  

Types.    Essential  Elements .    Its  Individuality.    How  Devel- 
oped . 

57  PERSONAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  VIRTUES  

Good  Work  Habits.    Flexibility  of  Mind.    Poise.  Integrity. 

Resourcefulness.  Etc. 

58  PROFESSIONAL  ETHICS  AND  MODES  OF  BEHAVIOR  

Standards  of  the  Profession.    Relation  to  Associates.  Eti- 
quette . 

59  SOCIAL  RESPONSIBILITIES  INHERENT  IN  ALL  VOCATIONS  

The  Common  Good.    Inter-dependence  of  all  Vocations.  Service 

60  A  PHILOSOPHY  OF  WORK  AND  A  PERSONAL  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LIFE  

The  Primary  Importance  of  all  Socially  Useful  Work  in  Per- 
sonal Adjustment. 

GENERAL  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  ORIENTATION 

61  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  INSTITUTIONS  AND  PHILOSOPHIES  

Freedom  of  Property,  Contract,  Enterprise,  Exchange.  Social 

Controls  . 

62  AMERICAN  SYSTEMS  OF  PRODUCTION  AND  DISTRIBUTION  

Industrialization.    Specialization.    Concentration.  Exchange 

65  BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATION  AND  OPERATION  

Types.    Corporate  Enterprise .    Monopolization.  Trends. 

Liability. 

6k  THE  WAGE,  PRICE,  RENT,  INTEREST  &  PROFIT  SYSTEMS  

As  Production  Controls.    Supply  &  Demand.    Economic  Values 

Exchange . 

65  BASIC  TRENDS  IN  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  LIFE   

Power  Production.    Decentralization.    Technology.  Social 

Controls . 
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66  LABOE  RELATIONS — POLICIES,  PRACTICES,  PURPOSES  

Types  of  Organization.    Objectives.    Mode  of  Operation. 

Controls . 

67  GOVERNMENTAL  AND  SOCIAL  CONTROLS  IN  OUR  ECONOMIC  LIFE  

Role  of  Government  as  Regulatory  Agency.    Methods  of  Con- 
trol. Objectives 

68  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS,  PRESSURES,  &  TENDENCIES  

Population  Trends .    Unemployment.    Urbanization.  Insecurity. 

Insufficiency. 

69  CONSUMER  ECONOMICS  

Consumer  Demands.    Distribution  Costs.    Consumer  Education. 

Co-operatives  . 

70  WAR  ECONOMICS- -SOCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  DISLOCATION  

Vocational  War  Demands .    Manpower  Mobilization.  Vocational 

Readjustment . 

FINDING  AND  SECURING-  JOBS 

71  HOW  TO  PLAN  THE  JOB  CAMPAIGN  

Systematic  Procedures.    Careful  Planning.    Effective  Stra- 
tegies . 

72  RESOURCE  MATERIALS  CONCERNING  JOB  HUNTING  TECHNIQUES  

Books.    Pamphlets,  and  Other  Directives  Concerning  Tech- 
niques . 

73  COMMUNITY  SERVICES  PROVIDING  AID  TO  THE  JOB  SEEKER  

Agencies  and  Referrals.    School  Aids.    Placement  Services. 

7U  FEDERAL,  STATE,  &  LOCAL  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES  

Placement  Services  .    As  Informational  Centers .  Counseling 

and  Testing. 

75  PRIVATE  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES  

Kinds  of  Agencies  .    Special  Services  .    Abusive  Practices  . 

Limitations . 

76  CIVIL  SERVICE  PROGRAMS  

Sources  of  Information.    Kinds  of  Jobs.  Qualifications. 

Compensations . 

77  WAYS  OF  DISCOVERING  JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  

School  Services.    Service  Agencies.    Directories.  Advertis- 
ing .    Contacts . 

78  HOW  TO  PREPARE  APPLICATIONS  AND  EXPERIENCE -RECORD  FORMS  

Essential  Data .    Form.    References.    Follow-up.  Timing. 

Distribution. 

79  THE  POINTS  ON  WHICH  AN  EMPLOYER  JUDGES  AN  APPLICANT  

Capacity  for  Growth.    Education.    Experience.  Personality. 

Appearance .    Etc . 

80  HOW  TO  HANDLE  AN  INTERVIEW  

Grooming.    Etiquette.    Attitude.    Presentation.  Approach. 

Follow-up . 
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APPENDIX  B 

INTERVIEW  BLANK  FOR  COMPILING  OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION 


T  .    Title  of  Job  

A.    Explain  what  the  vorker  does 


II.    Educational  and  Special  Qualifications 

A.    What  educational  qualifications  does  vorker  need? 

School  to  be  completed  (jr.  high,  vocational  or  sen- 
ior high)   

Special  courses  or  subjects  needed   


State  any  special  qualifications  for  occupation 

Height  .Weight  Appearance  . . . 

Aptitudes   


Special  abilities 


III.  Training 

A.  Can  a  beginner  enter  this  job?  

B.  If  not,  hov  long  does  it  take  to  train  him  to  perform 

the  job?  

C.  Where  is  such  training  available?  


B 


# 


* 


7* 


TV.  Promotion 

A.  To  what  .lobs  can  the  worker  be  promoted*?  , 

B.  From  what  jobs  are  promotions  made  to  this  job'  

V .  Wages 

A.    Give  normal  pay  rate  for  this  occupation  for  a  UO-hour 

week  

VI.    Machinery  and  Materials 

A.    Describe  machinery  used  on  job  

B  .    What  materials  (including  tools)  are  usee!  by  worker? 

Who  furnishes  them"?    , 

VII .  Surroundings 

A.    Describe  conditions  of  work  , 

VIII.  Hazards 

A.    If  there  is  danger,  state  type  

B  .    Describe  safety  precautions  and  devices  employed  (in- 
cluding compensation,  insurance,  etc.)  


t 


* 
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APPEND  17  C 


FACTORS  CUE  SHOULD  STUDY  BEFORE  MAKING 
A  SPECIFIC  OCCUPATIONAL  CHOICE 


Why  Is  the  occupation  important? 

a .  In  your  community 
b  .    In  your  state 

c  .    Service  to  others  or  society 

What  are  the  working  conditions'? 

a  .    Hours  of  work 
b  .    Wages  --  beginning,  increases 
c  .    Does  he  work  the  year  1  round? 
d.    Describe  places  he  works 

e  .    Is  there  provision  for  health  and  welfare? 

f .  Can  one  "begin  in  this  occupation  and  by  advancement  from 

one  type  of  work  to  another  increase  his  wages? 

g.  Are  the  workers  organized  in  unions? 

h.  Is  the  demand  for  that  kind  of  work  increasing  or  de- 

creasing? 

i  .    What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  the  worker? 

(1)  How  do  workers  in  this  occupation  rank  in  the  commun 

ity?    Do  they  become  leaders  in  civic  affairs? 

(2)  Are  pensions,  compensation  etc.  provided? 

(3)  Other  items  the  worker  likes 

Possibilities 

a  .    Does  he  receive  help  and  encouragement? 

b.  Can  the  occupation  be  learned  while  working? 
c  .    Give  steps  in  promotion  scale 

d  .    What  changes  are  likely  to  be  made  in  the  work? 
Job  analysis 

a.  What  is  the  work  like—what  does  the  worker  do  in  a  day' 

b.  List  products,  results  or  things  accomplished 

c.  Qualifications 

(1)  Age 

(2)  Sex 

(3)  Education 

(h)  Special  skills  of  aptitude 

(5)  Special  training 

(6)  Strain,  hazards  etc. 

(7)  Common  things  lacking  in  worker^  life 

What  labor  laws  or  other  laws,  if  any,  affect  the  vorker? 


) 


) 
) 
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APPENDIX  D 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  WRITING  THE  "CAREER  BOOK 


Stiff  Cover 


Frontispiece 


Title  Page 


Preface 


a. 


c. 


Why  I  wrote  this  "Career  Book" 
How  I  investigated  this  occupation 
What  points  I  investigated 


Chapter  I.    The  Introduction 

a.  Occupations  which  appealed  to  me  as  a  child 

b.  Occupations  which  appeal  to  me  now 

c.  Why  I  choose  this  occupation  to  investigate 

Chapter  II.    A  Brief  History  of  


Chapter  III.    Opportunities  in  the  Field  of   

(Describe  each  branch  of  the  work  in  a  separate  paragraph, 
telling  definitely  what  the  duties  in  each  case  are.) 

Chapter  IV.    Duties  in  a  Typical  Day 

(This  chapter  should  be  based  almost  entirely  upon  interviews 
with  workers  who  are  actually  employed  in  the  field  of  work.  Be  care 
ful  to  include  such  duties  performed  during  the  month  as  are  not  part 
of  the  daily  routine.) 

Chapter  V.    The  Preparation  and  Training  Necessary 


a. 

b. 


c. 


d. 


Conditions  among  ancient  people 
Conditions  during  Middle  Ages 
Conditions  in  America  a  century  ago 
Conditions  today 


a.  The  kind  of  training  and  the  amount  required 

b.  The  course  in  high  school  and  the  studies  pursued 

c.  Advanced  training  (if  required) 


* 

Courses  in  Occupational  Information.    (Bulletin  No.  11) . 
Washington,  D.  C:  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  193^. 
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c .    (Continued ) 

Points  to  consider  in  choice  of  achool 
Length  of  training 
Cost  of  training 
Entrance  requirements 
Subjects  studied 

The  training  offered  in  the  community 

The  importance  of  choosing  training  courses  wisely 

Chapter  VI.    The  Economic  Conditions 

Opportunities  for  employment 

a  .    Give  statistics  for  the  United  States  in  1910,  192C, 
1930,  19^0 

b  .    Has  the  demand  for  workers  increased  or  decreased? 
Steadiness  of  work 

A .  Hours 

a  . ,  Hours  in  working  day 
b  .    Evening  or  night  work 
c  .    Sunday  work 

d.    Saturday  afternoon,  all  day  off 

B .  Vacation 

a  .  How  much  vacation 
b  .  What  time  of  year 
c  .    With  or  without  pay 

C .  Remuneration 

a.  Financial  return 

(1)  Salary  for  beginners 

(2)  Average  salary 

(3)  Maximum  salary 

b .  Satisfaction  in  the  work  itself 

(1)  Personal  interest  in  the  work 

(2)  Service  to  others 
D  .    Conditions  of  Work 

a  .    Healthfulness  of  work 
b  .    Benefits  provided  workers 
E  .    Advantages  and  Disadvantages 
a  .    Chances  for  promotion 
b  .    Examples  of  advancement  made 

c.  How  to  improve  in  a  job 

(Discuss  each  advantage  and  disadvantage  and  show  clearly 

that  it  is  a  good  or  bad  point  about  this  work.) 
The  questions  below  are  some  points  to  be  considered.  You 
can  think  of  many  more . 

Can  one  always  find  work  in  the  field? 
Associates 

Opportunity  for  service 
Chapter  VII.    Noted  Men  and  Women  in  the  Field  of 


Write  a  brief  biography  of  the  life  of  each  noted  person  in  the 
field  . 


) 
) 


Chapter  VIII .    Qualities  a 


Should  Posses 8 


a  .    Physical,  personal,  and  mental  qualities 

t> .    Moral  qualities  of  character  which  are  the  permanent  founda- 
tions of  permanent  success 

Chapter  IX.    Self -Analysis 

a  .    Qualities  I  possess 

h  .    Qualities  I  must  develop 

Consult  your  family,  teacher  and  chums  about  the  qualities  you 
have  or  lack  vhich  are  necessary  for  success  in  this  field  . 

Be  sure  to  outline  for  your  family  the  qualities  a   

ought  to  have  to  insure  success  . 
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APPENDIX  E 

OUTLINE  FOR  PANEL  DISCUSSION  ON  "HOW  TO  GET  A  JOB" 


Chairman:  Principal  of  the  school  or  Program  Chairman 

Panel  members:       Employment  people  of  the  community  (personnel  mana- 
gers, businessmen,  etc.) 

Theme 

Introductory  Remarks 

a.  Developing  your  personality 

b.  Getting  along  with  others 

c.  Getting  a  Job 

Panel  Discussion 

A.  The  Right  Person  for  the  Job 

a.  Personality 

b.  Education 

c.  Experience 

d.  Other  qualifications 

B.  Applying  for  the  Interview 

a.  Manner  of  application 

b.  Letter  of  recommendation 

c.  The  appointment 

C.  The  Interview 

a.  Concise 

b.  Well  planned 

c.  Ask  questions  about  the  work 

d.  Have  an  expressed  interest 

D.  Selling  Yourself 

a.  Be  self -expressive 

b.  Be  well-mannered  and  groomed. 

c.  Be  enthusiastic 

d.  Talk  up  to  the  interviewer 

e.  Tell  him  how  you  think  you  can  help  fill  his 

employment  gaps 

f .  Present  references,  personal  inventories,  etc.  at 

conclusion  of  interview 

g.  Plan  a  follow-up  to  the  interview 

h.  Never  be  discouraged 
1.    Try  again 
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Mechanics  Institute. 

Williamson,  E.  G.,  How  to  Counsel  Students.    New  York:  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1939. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES  AND  INDEXES  FOR  TEACHER  AND  PUPIL  USE 


Bibliography  of  Free  Occupational  Information  Materials.  Jef- 
ferson City,  Missouri:  State  Department  of  Public  Schools,  1944. 

Educational  Film  Catalogue.    (Fourth  Edition);  New  York:  H.  W. 
Wilson  Company,  1944. 

Free  and  Inexpensive  Learning  Materials.    (Bulletin  Number  8). 
Nashville,  Tennessee:  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1944. 
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Guide  to  Guidance.    Washington,  D.  C:  National  Association  of 
Deans  of  Women,  annually. 

Lingenf alter,  M.  R.,  Vocations  in  Fiction.    Chicago:  American 
Library  Association,  1938. 

Morgan,  V.  E.,  Vocations  in  Short  Stories.    Chicago:  American 
Library  Association,  1938. 

Occupational  Index.    New  York:  Occupational  Index  Incorporated, 
Nev  Tork  University. 

Parker,  W.  E.,  Books  About  Jobs.    Chicago:  American  Library  As- 
sociation, 1936. 

Price,  W.  and  Z.  E.  Ticen,  Index  to  Vocations.    (Devised  edi- 
tion); Hew  Tork:  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  193d. 

200  Sources  of  Pamphlet  Materials  on  Occupations.  Washington, 
D.  C:  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  1941. 

Vocational  Guide.    Chicago:  Science  Research  Associates. 


SELECTED  TOPICAL  REFERENCES 
FOR  USE  IN  TEACHING  OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION* 


1.  Billings,  Mildred  Lincoln,  Group  Methods  of  Studying  Occu- 
pations.    Scranton,  Pennsylvania:  International  Textbook  Company,  19kl. 

2.  Forrester,  Gertrude,  Methods  of  Vocational  Guidance.  Bos- 
ton: D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  I9H. 

3.  Jones,  Arthur  J.,  Principles  of  Guidance.    New  York:  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company,  19^5* 

k.    Myers,  George  E.,  Principles  and  Techniques  of  Vocational 
Guidance*    New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  19^1 • 

5.  Reed,  Anna  Y.,  Guidance  and  Personnel  Services  in  Educa- 
tion.   Ithaca,  New  York:  Cornell  University  Press,  19kk . 

6.  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles.    Prepared  by  U.  S.  Em- 
ployment Service. 

Part  Xj  Definitions  and  Titles.  Washington,  D.  C:  United  States 
Government  Printing  Office,  1939.  $2.00. 

Part  II,  Titles  and  Codes.  Washington,  D.  C:  United  States  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  1939.  $1.00 

* 

Selected  References  for  Teaching  Occupational  and  Educational 
Information.  Albany,  New  York:  Bureau  of  Guidance,  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Education,  1946. 
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Part  IV,  Entry  Occupational  Classification.    (Revised  Edition); 
Washington,  D.  C:  United  States  Government  Printing  Office, 
19kk.  $  .60 

Supplement  to  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles.  (Edition 
II);  Washington,  D.  C:  United  States  Government"~Printlng  Of- 
fice, 19^3. 

7.  Occupations,  the  Vocational  Guidance  Magazine.    New  York: 
National  Vocational  Guidance  Association;  $3*50  per  yr. 

8.  Occupational  Index.    New  York:  New  York  University,  $5*00 

yearly. 

9*    Vocational  Guide.    Chicago:  Science  Research  Associates, 
$^.50  yearly. 

10.  Vocational  Trends.    Chicago:  Science  Research  Associates, 
$3-00  yearly. 

11.  Practical  Handbook  for  Counselors.    Chicago:  New  York 
State  Counselors  Association;  Science  Research  Associates,  19^5- 
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Occupational  Information 


Adjustment  problems,  vocational 
Analysis,  Job 

Choice  of  an  Occupation 

Classification  of  Occupations 

Definition  of  Occupational  Titles 


(1),  434-437 

(1),  390-395  Apr  44,  415-423 
Apr  44 

(3), 359-369;  (1)  288-298;  (7), 

264-269  Jan  42;  (11),  8O-89 

(6),  Part  II;  (7),  419-423,  506- 
508  Mar  42;  288-295  Dec  42; 
396-414  Apr  44 

(6),  Part  I;  (7),  423-430  Apr 
44; 


Dissemination  of  Occupational  Information 


Objectives  in  Disseminating  Data 
Biographies,  Information  through 
Career  Booklets 
Career  Conferences 

Career  Corner  in  Library 

Case  Studies 

Census  Data 

Classes  in  Occupations 

Clubs,  Hobbies  etc. 

Community  Service 
Counseling,  Occup  Information 
Through  Daily  Reports  on  Current 
Data  Debates 

Directed  Occupational  Study 
Displays 


Drama 

Fiction,  Occup.  Data  Through 
Filing  Occupational  Materials 


(1),  18-27 

(1),  111-112;  (3)  351-353 

(1)  ,  191-192 

(2)  ,  157-170,  op  333;  (7)  503- 

504,  Feb  43 

(2),  217-219,  op  332,  op  429 

(1),  195r  413-420 

(7),  509-513  Apr  42 

(1),  60-91,  98-101,  152-158; 

M,  116 

(1)  ,  165;  (2),  142-153,1  op  236, 

op  237;  (3),  355  ' 

(2)  ,  393-404 
(1),  212 
(1),  193 

(1),  195,  389-392 

(1),  185,  350-354;  (3i  348 

(1),  120-122;  (2),  43-61,  264-265, 

op  364,  op  365;  (7),  661-663, 

May  43 

(1),  196-205,  326-348,  380-385; 

(2),  83-37,  127-141,  293-296 
(1),  110-111,  Bibliography  505-507; 

(2),  189-207 
(1),  138-140;  (2),  op  332,  417-431; 

(5),  140-142;  (7),  35-38  Oct 

43,  354-375  Mar  44 
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Games.  Quiz  (1),  196;  (2),  98-126;  (7),  257- 

259  Jan  kk 

Grooming  for  the  Job  (2)  op  257 

Group  Instruction  Related  to  Guidance  (5),  28C-2S2 

Interview  Workers  (1),  191,  376-579,  586-587 

Library,  Travelling  Occupational        (1),  16U -165 

Wbvs  Letters,  Occupational  (1),  93-95 

Notebooks,  Vocational  (1),  205-206 

Occupational  Dictionary,  Use  of         (1),  llU-115;  (2),  7I+-82;  (6), 

Introduction  to  Part  I;  (7) 
16-19  Oct  1+0,  59-kl  Oct  1+5, 
-^50  May  1+5 

Occupational  Study  Projects  (1),  281+-288,  125-151,  28^ :  (2) 

255-253,  278-293;]  (3),  25U- 
255;  (k),  111-112 

Panel  Discussions  (1),  192 

Radio,  Use  of  in  Occup  Information    (1),  119-120,  166-167;  (2),  50- 

1+1 


Reading  Lists,  Compiling  of 

Reading  Projects 

Social  Studies  Units  in  Occup 

Speakers,  Career 

Subject  Classes,  Occup  Units  in 


Surveys,  Occupational 

Tests  of  Vocational  Information 
Try -Out  Experiences 

U.S.  Census  Data,  Use  of 
Visits  to  Places  of  Employment 


Visual  Aids 


Want  Ads 

Work  Experiences 


Workshop,  Vocational 


Distribution  of  Occupations 


(2),  211-217 

(1),  112-113;  (2),  172-188 
(1),  56-60 

(1),  195;  (3),  350-551 

(1),  207-208,  222-250,  homsmak- 
ing  593-396,  Eng  1+1+6-1+56, 
Math  U57-^59;  (5),  Eng  5*+2- 
5^,  Science  1+60-1+65,  1+66- 
k-J2;  (k),  115-116;  (7), 
kQ9-klQ;  Iter  1+1  Physics 

(1),  125-121+;  272;  573-376;  (2), 
1+10-1+11+;  (5),  97-99 

(1),  209-211,  512-516 

(1)  ,  96-97;  (2)  265-572;  (5), 

35M55 

(2)  ,  62-75;  (7),  252-257  Jan  kk 
(1),  189-190,  271-272,  570-573; 

(2)  ,  3-13;  (3),  3^9;  (5) 
125-125 

.(1),  120-122,  190;  (2),  15-28; 

(3)  ,  3^9-350;  (l+),  117;  (5), 
105-109 

(7),  ^35-^37  Mar  k2 

(3)  ,  355-357;  (7),  3^3-350  Mar 

1*5,  U05-U0  Apr  45;  (k), 

152-153 

(7),  182-183  Dec  1+1,  k6k-k68 
Feb.  U3,  87-93  Nov  1+3 

(7),  226-228  Nov  1+2 


Evaluation  of  Occupational  Materials  (1),  112-115,  157-I58,  275-278 
Legislation  Affecting  Employment        (5);  109-117 
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Need  of  Vocational  Information  (7),  97-101  Nov  hk 

Objectives  of  Vocational  Guidance      (3),  339 

Sources  of  Occupational  Information  (1),  115-119;  (3),  255-257;  (h) , 

117-119;  (5),  8U-85;  (7), 
255-257  Jan  kl,  U35-^37  Mar 
k2,  272-273  Nov  k2,  U11-U12 
Apr  ^5,  kk2-kk6  Apr  kk;  (8); 
(9) 

Success,  Vocational  (1),  ^25-U33,  U98-5OO 

Trends  (10) 

TRAINING  OPPORTUNITIES 
Educational  counseling  and  the  dissemination  of  information  on 
training  opportunities,  are  inseparable  from  similar  processes  in  the 
area  of  occupational  information.    It  is  only  when  we  come  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  these  technics  that  they  can  he  considered  separately. 

With  reference  to  information  on  training  opportunities,  this 
is  as  essential  to  intelligent  vocational  choices  as  is  occupational 
information  itself. 

Most  of  this  information  can  be  disseminated  at  the  same  time 
and  with  the  use  of  the  same  technics  as  are  used  in  occupational 
information.    There  are,  however,  a  few  special  topics  and  methods 
that  need  different  treatment  and  which  are  considered  in  the  fol- 
lowing references  . 

t 

The  same  selected  references  used  in  ''Occupational  Informa- 
tion" are  used  here  . 
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Selective  Reference  List 


Apprenticeship 
Choice  of  a  School 

Collection  of  Data 


(5),  99-105;  (7),  311-31**  Feb  1+1+ 

(1),  121-121*;  (3),  332-335;  (11), 
95-100 

4 

(5),  7^-76,  elem  76,  sec  76-79, 
college  79-81,  spec  groups 
81-83 


College  Opportunities  (1),  21+1-255 

Course  Planning  in  High  School  (1),  397 -^03;  (11),  7^-79 

Disseminating  Information  on  Training  Opportunities 


Books,  College  Information  from  (1) 


Case  Studies 
Catalogs,  Use  of 
Charts 

College  Days 
Correspondence  Schools 


(1) 
(1) 
(1) 
(1) 


Courses  in  Educational  information 
Dramatics  (1) 
Entrance  requirements,  college  (1) 
Exploratory  experiences  (h) 
Motion  Pictures  (1) 
Objectives  (1) 
Projects  (1) 
Scholarship  Information  (1) 
Subject,  Selection  of  in  high 

school  (1) 
Test  on  Educational  Information  (1) 


Directories,  Educational 
Educational  Guidance 
Industrial  Training 
Opportunities,  Non-College 
Student  Aids 


(5) 
(3) 
(5) 
(1) 
(1) 


250-25!+ 

1+13-1+20;  (3),  31+6-350 

21+5-21+6 

25I+ 

21+1-21+5 
255-257 
(5),  231-236 

on  choice  1+21-1+21+ 
21+6 -21+8 

127-152,  153-155 

255 

27-33 

257-258,  308-310 
21+8-250 

235  J2k\ 
316-320 

76-83 

326-332,  335-336;  (1+),  16-21+ 

99-105 

1+05 -1+12 

101-106 
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